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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Mdile Tietjens.—Third Appearance of M. Leon Achard. 


HIS EVENING (Satvurpay), June 20, will be per- 
formed Donizetti’. Opera, “‘LA FAVORITA.” Fernando, M. Achard (his 
third appearance in England, and first appearance in that character); Alfonso XL, 
Signor de Reschi ; Paldassare, Signor Giulio Perkins; Gasparo, Signor Rinaldini ; 
Inez, Mdlle Risarelli; and Leonora, Mdlle Tietjens, 
Next Week there will be Five Perfurmances—viz., Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
day, and Saturday. 
Fourth Time of “Il Talismano.” . 

Monpay, June 22, will be performed, for the fourth time, a new Grand Opera, 
in three acts, founded on Sir Walter Scott’s celebrated novel, entitled ‘‘ LL TALIS- 
MANO.” The music by M. W. Balfe. The libretto by Mr A. Matthison. The new 
scenery by Mr William Beverley. The mise-en-scene by Mr Edward Sterling. 
Sir Kenneth, Signor Campanini ; Richard Cour de Lion, Signor Rota ; Nectabanus, 
Signor Catalani ; L’Emiro, Signor Campobello; Il Re di Francia, Signor Costa ; 
Tl Duca d’Austria, Signor Casaboni; Il Barone de Vaux, Signor Rinaldini; Beren- 
garia, Mdlle Marie Roze; and Edith Plantaganet, Madame Christine Nilsson. 
Nobles, Ladies of the Court, Soldiers, Archers, Pages, Saracens, &c, 

“Le Nozze di Figaro.” 

TcespAy, June 23, Mozart's Opera, ‘‘LE NOZZE DI FIGARO.” Cherubino, 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini ; [1 Conte, Signor Rota; Figaro, Signo: Agnesi; Bartolo, 
Signor Borella ; Basilio, Signor Rinaldini; Susanna, Mdlle Marie Roze; Marcel- 
lina, Mdlle Bauermeister ; and La Contessa, Mdlle Tietjens. 

THURSDAY, June 25, Madame Christine Nilsson as Lucia di Lammermoor, 

Director of the Music and Conductor—Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 

Doors open at eight o'clock, the Opera to commence at half-past. 
boxes, 10s, 6d. ; amphitheatre stalls, 7s. and 5s. ; amphitheatre, 2s. 

Tickets may be obtained of Mr. Bailey, at the Box-office, under the Portico of 
the Theatre, which is open daily from ten till five o'clock. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


HIS EVENING (Sarvurpay), June 20, will be pro- 

duced, with new scenery, costumes, and appointments, and for the first 

time at the Royal Italian Opera, the Opera of “MIGNON.” The music by 

Ambroise Thomas. The libretto by Parbier and Carré. Mdlle Albani, Mdlle 

Smeroschi, M. Faure, Signori Ciampi, Raguer, Manfredi, and Nicolini, Con- 
ductor—Signor VIANESI. 

On MonbaY next, June 22 (last time this season), “IL FLAUTO MAG!CO.” 

On TUESDAY next, June 23 (last time but one this season), ‘‘ DON GIOVANNI.” 

On WEDNESDAY next, June 24 (in lieu of the subscription for Tuesday, July 21), 
for the second time at the Royal Italian Opera, * MIGN ON.” 

On THURSDAY next, June 25 (for the last time but one this season), ‘‘ LES 
HUGUENOTS.” Madame Vilda, Mdlle Marimon, Mdlle Scalchi ; Signori Capponi, 
Bagagiolo, Cotogni, Sabater, and Bolis. Conductor—Signor VIANESI, 

On FripAY next, June 26 (for the last time this season), ‘‘I PURITANI.” 
Mdlle Albani, Mdme Corsi, Signori Graziani, Bagagiolo, er, Rossi, and 
Marini, Conductor—Signor VIANESI. 

Production of “ Luisa Miller.” 

On SATURDAY, June 27, will be produced, for the first time at the Royal Italian 
Opera, *‘ LUISA MILLER.” Mdme Adelina Patti, Mdlle Ghiotti, Mdme Corsi, 
| a Graziani, Bagagiolo, Capponi, Manfredi, and Nicolini, Conductor—Signor 

EVIGNANI. 

The Opera commences at Half-past Eight. 

The Box-office under the portico of the Theatre is open from Ten to Five, 
tickets, 7s. ; amphitheatre stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s. ; amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—HANDEL FESTIVAL WEEK. 
Calendar for Week ending June 27th, 1874. 
Monpay, June 22nd.—First Day of Great HANDEL FESTIVAL. Performance 
of “ MESSIAH.” 
TUESDAY, June 23rd.—Ordinary Attractions. 
WEDNESDAY, June 24th.—Second Day of HANDEL FESTIVAL. Selections from 
“SAUL,” “ACIS AND GALATEA," UTRECHT JUBILATE, &c. 
THURSDAY, June 25th.—Performance of Shakespeare’s ‘MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING.” Great Firework Display by Messrs OC, T. Brock & Co, Garden Féte. 
Fripay, June 26th.—Last Day of HANDEL FESTIVAL. “ISRAEL IN EGYPT.” 
SATURDAY, June 27th.— Production of Verdi's Opera, ‘‘BALLO IN MASCHERA.” 
Madame Ida Gillies Corri, Miss Blanche Cole, and Miss Lucy Franklein ; 
Messrs Nordblom, Aynsley Cook, &c, 

Monday, Weénesday, and Friday, Seven Shillings and Sixpence ; or byadmission 
ticket, purchased before each day, Five Shillings; Tuesday and Thursday, One 
Shilling; Saturday, Half-a-Crown, Guinea Season Tickets admit on every day 
during the week, 
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WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 
MADAME 


CHRISTINE NILSSON 


HAS THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE 


Me, TR A TSE 


MORNING CONCERT, 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES, 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN OF SCHLESWIG - HOLSTEIN, 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUISE (MARCHIONESS OF LORNE), 
H.R. and I.H. the DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH, 





AND 
H.R.H. the DUCHESS OF TECK, 


IN AID OF THE 


WESTMINSTER TRAINING SCHOOL AND HOME 
FOR NURSES, 


ST, JAMES’S HALL, 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 1st, 1874. 


To comMENCE At THREE o’ciock. 





Madame CHRISTINE NILSSON has the gratification to announce that she 
will be assisted by the following Eminent Artistes :— 


*Mdlle TIETJENS, 
*Madame TREBELLI-BETTINI, 
Madame CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
* Sig. CAMPANINI and * Sig. ROTA. 
Mr SIMS REEVES and Mr SANTLEY. 


Violin - Madame NORMAN-NERUDA. 


CONDUCTORS— 


Sir JULIUS BENEDICT and Sig. RANDEGGER. 
* By kind permission of J. H. MarLeson, Esq. 











Sofa Stalls, £1 1s.; Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Balcony Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Balcony, 5s. ; Gallery, 


Area, and Orchestra Seats, 23. 6d. 
kets be obtained at Mitchell’s Library, 33, Old Bond Street ; Chappell & 
Ontbe New Bond Street; Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; Cramer & Co., 201, Regent 


New Bond Street ; Keith, Prowse & Co., 48, 


Street; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, and at Austin’s Ticket Office, 


Cheapside; A. Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings ; 
St. James’s Hall, 23, Piccadilly. 
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fos) 
OYAL ALBERT HALL.—MR SIMS REEVES'S 
BENEFIT CONCERT is now definitely fixed for MONDAY Evening, June 29. 
Mame Christine Nilsson, Mdme Trebelli-Bettini, Miss Helen D’Alton, and Mdme 
Lemmens-Sherrington ; Mr Sims Reeves and Mr Santley. Solo violin—Mdme 


ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—SCHOLAR- 

4 SHIPS open to competition by Students throughout the kingdom. Six 
Scholarships, of the value of fifteen guineas each, will be adjudieated to the most 
talented competitors purporting to make music a profession, on THURSDAY, July 9. 





Norman-Neruda. Solo pianoforte—Mr Willem Coenen. Conductors—Mr Blumen- 
thal, Mr Sidney Naylor, and Mr Hatton, Organist—Dr Stainer. The Royal Albert 
Hall Choral Society. ‘Conductor—Mr Barnby, Tickets, 3s., 5s., 78. 6d. (5000 
admissions at 1s.), at Novello’s, 1, Berners Street, and 35, Poultry: the usual 
Agents; and at the Royal Albert Hall. Tickets already purchased for June 1 will 
be available, 





THE DIRECTOR’S BENEFIT. 
CHUBERT SOCIETY, Berrnoven Rooms, 27, Harley 


kK Street, W.—President, Sir JULIUS BENEDICT.—Founder and Director, 
Herr SCHUBERTH.—Eighth Season, 1874.—The remaining Concert (the 44th) 
will take place on WepNEsDAY, July Ist, being for the DIRECTOR’S BENEFIT. 

Prospectus is now ready, and may be had on application to Messrs DUNCAN DAVI- 
SON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W.; Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street; and full 
particulars from H. G. Hopper, Hon, Sec, 


IGNOR ARDITI’S ANNUAL GRAND MORNING 
iy CONCERT (under the immediate patronage of their Royal Highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh) will take place on THURSDAY, June 25th, at the 
HANOVER SQUARE Rooms, with Chorus and full Orchestra (selected from the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, and Her Majesty’s Opera, Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane), ‘To commence at Half-past Two o'clock precisely. Principal Artists— 
Malle Carlotta Patti, Mdlle Jose Sherrington, Madame Edna Hall and Mdlle Alwina 
Valleria (by kind permission of J. H. Mapleson, Esq.), Mdlle Justine Macvitz (by 
kind permission of J. H. Mavleson, Esq. ), and Miss Alice Fairman ; Signor Gardoni 
and Signor Fancelli (by kind permission of J. H. Mapleson, Esq.), Signor Naudin 
and Signor Urio (by kind permission of J. H. Mapleson, Esq. ), Signor Foli, Signor 
Borella (by kind permission of J. H. Mapleson, Esq.), and Mr Santley. Pianists— 
Mdlle Giulietta Arditiand Herr Stéeger. At the Piano—Signor Alberto Visetti 
and Herr W. Ganz. Py express desire. the Cantata performed at the marriage of 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh (composed by Signor Arditi) will 
be included in the programme. Conductor—Signor ArpITI. Acting-Manager—Mr 
W. B. Healey. Box Seats and Stalls, One Guinea. Reserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea 
Area, Five Shillings. Tickets may be had at the Hanover Square Rooms ; at the 
principal West End Libraries and Musicsellers; and at Signor ARDITI'S residence, 
41, Albany Street. 


DLLES WALDTEUFEL (from Paris) beg to 























Tickets to be had at 

















announce that their EVENING CONCERT will take place on WEDNESDAY, 
the 24th June, at the BEETHOVEN Rooms, Harley Strect, when they will be ass:sted 
by Mdlle Hortense (Damain), Mr Maybrick, M. de Roseaux, and Herr Ludwig. 
Conductor—Mr. SHEDLOCK. To commence at Eight o'clock. 
N ADAME LUCCI-SIEVERS has the honour to 
; announce her ANNUAL MATINEE MUSICALE (by kind vermission), at 
the residence of Mr Hamilton, 30, York Place, on June 26. The following eminent 
artists will assist—Mesdames Elena Corani, Steele, Poyntz, Andrea, MM. Gardoni, 
Danieli, Caravoglia. Finlay Finlayson, Verger, John Thomas (Harpist to the Queen), 
Tito Mattei, Muratori, Campana, &c. 
“TUTTO E TORMENTO.” 
\ ADAME LUCCI-SIEVERS will sing Morarort’s 
new Song, *‘ TUTTO E TORMENTO,” at her Concert, June 26. 
“PERCHE SOGNAR MIA BELLA.” 
IGNOR GARDONI will sing Murarori’s new Song, 
b ““PERCHE SOGNAR MIA BELLA,” at Madame Lucci-Sievers’s Concert, 
June 26. 
M ONS PAQUE has the honour to announce that his 
i ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT will take place on FRIDAY, 3rd of July, 
at Three o’clock,at St George's HALL, Langham Place. a 
Mons PAQUE’S residence, 120, Great Portland Street. 
\ ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN’S GUITAR 
{ RECITAL will take place on MonpAY, June 29, when she will play for the 
first time the First Movement of Giuliani’s Third Concerto, with pianoforte accom- 
paniment; “Les Adieux,” by Ferdinand Sor; Selections from Leonard Schulz, 
and her own compositions. Artists—Madame Florence Lancia, Miss Madelina 
Cronin, Madame Lucci-Sievers, Mr Finlay Finlayson, and Signor Bucalossi, Part- 
songs under the direction of Mr Chaplin Henry. Tickets, 10s, 6d. and 15s., at her 
residence, 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W. 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
R ALFRED BAYLIS will sing Ascuer’s popular 
Romance, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at his Mati y 
67, Kensington Palace Gardens Square, a er ae 
R EMILE BERGER will arrive in Town on WeEpnEs- 
DAY, June 24. All Communications to be addressed—C, 
DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street. siesta 
Mz CHARLES DAVIESON (from the Conservatoire 
of Leipsic, pupil of the late Moscheles, Reinecke, &c.) has returned to 
Town for the Season, after his tour as Solo Pianist and Accompanist to Madame 
Patey and party. Applications for Lessons, Concerts, and Soirees, &c., to be 
addressed, care of Messrs DUNCAN DAVISON and Co., 244, Regent Street; or Mr 
CUNINGHAM BoosEy, 2, Little Argyll Street, W. ; 
—_— PATEY’S AUTUMN TOUR —Artists 
—Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Patey, Mr W. H. Cummings, and Mr P; 
Accompanist—Mr Charles Davieson. ll "applications to be addressed to Mis 
CUNINGHAM BOOSEY, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 





ts in music p< ing soprano or tenor voices, and pianists, violinists, and 
violoncellists, can compete before the board of professors on presenting testimonials 
of character and respectability. Applications to be addressed to 
St George’s Hall, Langham Place, Regent Street. GR. WILKINSON, Sec. 


THE SOUTHPORT PAVILION AND WINTER 
GARDENS CO. (LIMITED). 


\ ANTED, a MANAGER, to conduct the Out-door 


and other Business of the Company. He will be required to be in con- 
stant attendance, to give the whole of his time to the Company's affairs, and be 
responsible fur carrying out, in an orderly and efficient manner, the arrangements 
as entered into by the Company. Salary, in the first instance, after the rate of 
£150 a year; age not to exceed 4@ years. Duties will commence not later than the 
[st of September ; and applications must be seat in before Monday, the 22nd inst, 
Address, by letter only, to the undersigned, E, MarTIN, Secretary, 

129, Lord Street, Southport. 


THE SOUTHPORT PAVILION AND WINTER 
GARDENS CO. (LIMITED). 


\VANTED, a MUSICAL DIRECTOR, to conduct the 


Entertainments of the Company. He must possess approved musical 
ability, have had an extended experience of the duties to be undertaken, and, 
when required, produce testimonials in support of. his application. Duties will 
commence not later than the 1st September; and applications must be sent in 
before Monday, the 22nd inst. Further particulars may be obtained on application, 
by letter, to the undersigned, E, ManrtIN, Secretary. 

129, Lord Street, Southport. 











To Musicsellers or Publishers seeking Retail Shop Premises in the best part of the 
West End. 


\ ESSRS. C. W. MILLAR & Co. have No. 81, Regent 


Street to LET on LEASE, particularly adapted for this purpose, or for any 
Fancy Business. For particulars and cards to view, apply to their Estate and 
Auction Offices, No. 28, Old Bond Street, W. 


MUSIC BUSINESS FOR SALE. 
\ ESSRS. M. GUNN & SONS, of Dublin, beg to 
l announce that, having purchased the Theatre Royal, Dublin, they intend to 
DISPOSE of the Entire Stock. and of the GOODWILL of their BUSINESS, 
The Premises, situated in the best part of Dublin —— Street), are spacious 
and commanding, and are held on a long lease at a low rent. 
The Stock of Pianos and Harmouiums consists exclusively of instruments by 
well-known and popular makers. 
There is a large number of Instruments on Hire at very remunerative rates, 
The Stock of Sheet Music is one of the finest in the provinces ; and the counter 
trade is a steady and improving one, averaging £50 per week. 
The long-established Connections of the Business extend to every _ of Ireland, 
Principals only will be treated with, Further particulars on application. 
61, Grafton Street, Dublin, M. GUNN & SONS, 








NEW SONG. 


DREAMS OF HOME. 
Written and Composed in Memory of 
DR LIVINGSTONE. 
Poetry by WM. HENDERSON. 


Music by HERR REICHARDT. 
In A flat, for Sopranos and Tenors, and in F and E flat, for Contraltos and Baritones, 
Price 4s, 
LonDON: WEEKES & CO., 16, HANOVER STREET. 
And may be had of all Musicsellers, 

“The words of this song have been suggested by a poten in Jacob Wain- 
wright's account of Livingstone’s last days:—‘He spoke much of family and 
home.’ They are worthy of their interesting subject, and Herr Reichardt’s music 
is fittingly simple and expressive. The song is a piece de circonstance, but, as the 


circorstance is one of sbiding interest, it is likely to have continued favour.”"— 
Musical World, 


METZLER & CO.’'S 
MASON & HAMLIN AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 





Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 


SoLe AGENTs— 
METZLER & CO., 87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON. 


CIGARS AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
FINE HAVANA and MANILLA, 12s, 6d., 148, 6d., 168, 6d. per 100. 
CHOICE DITTO DITTO 18s. 6d., 22s. 6d., 258. 6d, per 100. 
All Orders forwarded Carriage paid, 
Terms, Remittance with Order. 
Five per cent. discount allowed if 5 Boxes are taken, 
HUDSON & HUTTON, St. ENocH SquARE, GLASGOW. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 
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VERDI'S REQUIEM MASS. 


As the Requiem Mass written by Verdi in honour of Manzoni 
is certain to be the most talked-of, and, perhaps,—if Herr von’ 
Biilow be a guide—the best-abused composition of the day, we 
propose giving our readers as fair an opportunity as possible of 
arriving at an opinion of their own upon the subject. To this 
end we shall analyse the work number by number, supplying 
such illustrations in music type as may be necessary, and, while 
not concealing our own views, endeavouring to act with rigid 
impartiality as between the music and those under whose notice 
it is placed. With this brief preliminary we set about our 


task. 

The first number of the Mass includes the Requiem eternam 
and Kyrie; and is written for a quartet of solo voices (S. A. T. B.) 
with chorus. It opens with an Andante in A minor (twenty-seven 
bars), given to the chorus and a semi-choir consisting of four 
voices in each part, The interest of this movement is almost 
entirely confined to the orchestra, the voices having no more 
than interjected phrases —— of agitation and trouble. Here 
is the passage with which the orchestral basses lead off :— 
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This is repeated in orchestral harmony, while the chorus, sotto 
voce, in bare fifths on the tonic, or using the full dominant chord, 
offers the prayer for “eternal rest.” The words ‘dona eis, 
Domine,” are given to the soli soprani alone, and are associated 
with an orchestral episode that must not be overlooked :— 


> > 











V & 





> > > > . 
A change to the tonic major immediately follows, and, while the 
chorus, in brief interjections, utter the words “et lux perpetua 
luceat eis,” the orchestra has the subjoined exquisitely tender and 
graceful passage :— 
~¢-$—! dias res, 
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A tonic cadence at the close is interrupted by the chord of F 
major, and in that key, with a slightly quickened tempo, we enter 
upon a new episode (twenty-eight bars), throughout which the 
orchestra is silent, and only the semi-choir is heard. The words 
“Te decet hymnus in Sion,” etc., are set to smooth and flowing 
harmonies of the soberest ecclesiastical cast. Thus the movement 


opens, fugally :— 






































Te de-cethym-nus, De ~~~ - us, in B-on et & - bb nm 
After this the whole of the Andante is repeated, its cadence, not 
interrupted a second time, leading directly to the Kyrie, which 
the solo tenor leads off with the following subject, the orchestral 

supplying a counterpoint, and the accompaniment being 
repeated staccato chords :— 






























This theme flies through all the parts, attended precisely as shown 
above, after which the chorus enters, preparatory to a half-close, 
and the appearance of achoral phrase, which is a diminution of the 
one just quoted :— 
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Ky -ri-e - le -i-son. 


Having been imitated by all the divisions of the chorus to an 
agitated accompaniment, and with the interjected ‘‘eleison” of the 
solo voices, this gives place to a passage in F sharp major on a 
dominant pedal, which we quote as an example of Verdi’s counter- 

oint. ‘The canon on the octave for soprano and tenor, and the 
imitations for alto and bass, will not escape notice : — 




















We next find the subject reappearing in its original form, again 
attended by its counterpoint, a portion of which, however, is now 
given to the voices :— 
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This leads to a tutti consisting of the subjoined, thrice repeated :— 
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—a ff chord of D minor, replacing the final chord of A minor at 
the last repetition. The theme again appears in diminution for 
the chorus, but its progress is soon interrupted by an effective 
tutti ending with a somewhat ornamental cadence. Verdi has 
now reached his Coda, and thus, impressively, he brings the move- 
ment to an end :— 
































Chris-te, 






n= : 
Chris - te 





The independence of idea and plan shown by this part of the 
Mass, its musical beauty and deep feeling, can hardly fail to 
excite interest and admiration. 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 





CRASH. 

To THE ABBATE Liszt. 
Give us music that starts with a DASH, 
And varies its course with a SMASH ; 
That now and then sends forth a FLASH, 
As its notes against each other CLASH : 
How charming to hear such a HASH, 
To enjoy such a sonorous SPLASH ; 
Pray, therefore, don’t say that we're RASH 
In asking a musical ORASH. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Madame Vilda (Frau Marie Wildt), who made her first appear- 
ance at the Royal Italian Opera (eight years ago) in the character 
of Norma, has once more been engaged as a member of Mr Gye’s 
almost unprecedentedly rich company. ‘The operaselected for her 
début was again the well-known lyric tragedy of Romani and 
Bellini. What insured the success of Madame Vilda in 1866 was 
the splendid quality of her voice, At that time scarcely more 
than an amateur, she now comes before us with all the advantages 
of study and experience. When we first heard her it was im- 
possible to speak in any but the warmest terms of a voice that 
might be cited in comparison with almost any voice ever listened 
to on the operatic boards. But to say she was an actress, or that 
she had in any sense whatever made herself mistress of the art 
of vocalization, would have been more kind than true, Now, 
however, in Madame Vilda, we are compelled to recognize an 
actress, who, after her own idea, has reached a stage further than 
which she is not likely to travel, while as a singer she displays an 
ease and fluency showing how absolute-a mistress she has become 
of the exceptional resources with which Nature has endowed her. 
“Casta Diva,” the opening movement of Norma’s aria d’entrata, 
was sung throughout with irreproachable taste, and was so nicely 
balanced that every phrase and every cadence satisfied the ear. 
The more animated sequel, ‘ Ah! bello a me ritorno,” though it 
exhibited all the strength and brilliancy of her voice, was in some 
instances open to criticism ; but the general effect of her delivery 
of this famous cavatina was unmistakable; and the applause 
which followed was a simple acknowledgment of unquestionable 
ability. From this point tothe end of the first act, including the 
dialogue-duet with Adalgisa (Madame Sinico) and the highly 
dramatic trio in which occurs the always telling reproach to Pollio 
(Signor Pavani), “Oh! non tremare o perfido,” declaimed with 
wonderful vigour, Madame Vilda rose step by step in the estima- 
tion of her audience, and the loudest applause, followed by a “‘call” 
for the three artists, afforded convincing proof of the gratifica- 
tion which had been derived. Thence to the final scene all 
passed off well. The popular duet, “‘ Deh ! con te, con te li prendi,” 
when Norma confides her children to the care of Adalgisa, 
created the never-failing sensation, and the last movement, ‘ Si, 
fina all’ore estremo,” was, as usual, repeated. The great duet 
between Norma and Pollio was given with real dramatic power by 
Mad. Vilda and Sig. Pavani, while the heartfelt appeal to Pollio, 
‘‘ Qual cor tradisti’”—which so moves the volatile Roman that 
his love for Norma returns, and he gladly shares her fate on the 
funereal pile (“‘ Moriamo insieme—ah! si, moriamo” )—was perhaps 
Madame Vilda’s most genuine effort during the evening. Her 
“mezza voce” here was faultless. A better Adalgisa than Madame 
Sinico has not been witnessed since Amalia Corbari; and Signor 
Pavani represents Pollio in the manly, unaffected style by means 
of which Signor Tamberlik, almost alone in his day, used to make 
the character supportable, The music of Oroveso, High Priest of 
the Druids, is exactly suited to the sonorous bass of Signor 
Bagagiolo, 

A repetition of Guillaume Tell brought forward Signor Marini, 
vice Signor Bolis, in the part of Arnold. Signor Marini (a 
Spaniard) may be remembered as having played minor parts at 
Covent Garden some years since (1867), when, if we are not 
mistaken, he styled himself Signor Marino, The fine quality of 
this gentleman’s voice even then attracted attention. He. has 
since been singing in Spain and elsewhere, as primo tenore assoluto, 
with the greatest success, and now comes back to us in the full 
maturity of his powers, The voice of Signor Marini is stronger, 
if not more musical, than that of Signor Bolis, but his method of 
attaining expression leans somewhat too much towards exaggera- 
tion, For instance, he declaimed the solo, ‘‘ Ah! Mathilde,” in 
the duet with Tell (M. Faure), after the vociferous manner of 
Herr Wachtel—not as an “aside,” which is its dramatic purport, 
but so that not merely Tell, but the inhabitants of all the four 
Cantons might have heard him. His duet with Mathilde (Madame 
Sinico), in the following act, was far better, really impassioned, 
and nowhere overdone. He also exhibited intense feeling in the 
great trio with Tell and Walter (Signor Bagagiolo), and impressed 
the house accordingly—more particularly in the pathetic episode, 
“ Troncar suoi di,” in which Arnoldo refers to the death of his 
-ather at the hands of Gessler, In the last act, ‘0 muto asil del 





ianto,” the apostrophe to Melcthal’s abode, so tenderly and 

eautifully set by Rossini, was delivered with genuine feeling, and 
the famous ‘‘ Corriam,” &c,, (“‘ Suivez moi”) with all the fire and 
spirit indispensable to its proper effect. After this energetic 
display Signor Marini was unanimously recalled. His future 
career will be watched with interest by every lover of the opera, 

The other performances were repetitions of the Africaine, the 
Diamans de la Couronne, Der Freischiitz, and Dinorah, For the 
week just over no less than six operas were announced—the 
Trovatore, with Madame Adelina Patti as Leonora; the Huguenots 
—with Madame Vilda as Valentine. Jl Barbiere, and Mignon, 
which, postponed in consequence of the indisposition of Mdlle 
Marimon, is to be given to-night—with Mdlle Albani, Mdlle 
Marimon, M. Faure, and Signor Nicolini in the chief characters. 
Meanwhile, Verdi’s Louisa Miller is in rehearsal for Madame 
Patti. 


—— 


HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


There is not much to be written about the proceedings at this 
establishment last week, when almost the entire interest was con- 
centrated in the dress-rehearsal (Tuesday) and first performance 
(Thursday) of Balfe’s posthumous opera, Jl Talismano, built 
upon Scott’s romance The Zalisman, ‘“‘a tale of the Crusades,” 
Nevertheless, a word or two in recognition of the first appear- 
ance of Signor Gillandi, another new tenor whom Mr Mapleson 
has attached to his theatre, is called for. Signor Gillandi 
is, we believe, a Frenchman—by name Gilland; but he has 
managed with great skill and perseverance to catch and appro- 
priate to his use the Italian style of singing. He possesses a voice 
of good quality and considerable power—a legitimate tenor, over 
which he exercises the easiest command, ‘There are also other 
things in his favour, not the least being a highly prepossessing 
appearance, and a thorough familiarity with the business of the 
stage. Signor Gillandi sings well, and seems to be visited by few 
of the objectionable peculiarities with which French vocalists are 
sometimes, and not always unjustly, taxed. His production of 
the voice is firm and steady, marked by little of that excessive 
“vibrato,” so called, the crying sin of the day, condemned by 
some critics as a mannerism, assumed in certain situations for the 
sake of ultra-expression, but which, we cannot repeat too often, 
is neither more nor less than an organic defect, entailing no re- 
sponsibility on the singer, who is actually unable to control it. 
‘The opera selected for Signor Gillandi’s début was Verdi's Rigoletto, 
and we must say that of late years we have seen few unknown 
representatives of the Duke of Mantua with whom he may not be 
favourably compared. He had great and well-merited success, 
both after his first’air and after the universally popular ballad, 
“La donna é mobile,” which, being unanimously encored, was 
repeated as a matter of course. The other characters were repre- 
sented as before—by Mdlle Risarelli (Gilda), Madame Trebelli 
(Maddalena), Signor Galassi (Rigoletto), and Signor Costa (Spara- 
fucile), The quartet in the last scene was encored, as rarely fails 
to be the case. The Huguenots was repeated on Saturday, and M. 
Achard, as Raoul di Nangis, confirmed the good impression he 
had made on the occasion of his first appearance. 

The operas during the present week aes been :—J! Talismano 


—second time seme dE Semiramide (Tuesday) ; 11 Talismano 


—third time (Wednesday); and Lucrezia Borgia (Thursday). 
La Favorita—with Malle Tietjens as Leonora, and M."Achard as 
Fernando, is announced for to-night. 


Genoa.—When Sig. Angelo Mariani, the well-known conductor, 
died, a little more than a year ago, Sig. Enrico Petrella offered the 
Corporation of this city to compose a Requiem in memory of his 
deceased friend, whose loss caused a general feeling of regret, the said 
Requiem to be performed on the anniversary of the death. The Corpo- 
ration sent back a most polite reply, thanking Sig. Petrella in the 
name of the city and accepting his disinterested offer. A short time 
previous to the sad anniversary, Sig, Petrella arrived here with his 
Requiem, but the Corporation refused to engage competent artists to 
execute it, The consequence is that the composer, who, besides giving 
his time and labour, has expended a considerable sum in having the 
parts copied out, has left in disgust at such sordid and miserly behaviour, 
and the Requiem has not been heard. 
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WAGNER THEATRE AT BAYREUTH * 


After a lapse of exactly two yearsI visited Bayreuth again a 
few days ago, in order to sce the present state of Richard Wag- 
ner’s Niebelungen Theatre. I was surprised to find the external 
structure almost finished. The Theatre is now the first building 
seen by the traveller in approaching the city by rail. The interior 
is, however, quite bare; the machinery cannot be procured for 
some time to come; and the performances of the Ring of the 
Niebelungen have again been postponed—until the spring of 1876, 
This is the second postponement. Wagner's original plan’ was to 
bring out the Ring in the present summer; but he made his 
calculations on the hope of a warmer support from the Germans 
than he has so far met with—made them when he laid the 
foundation-stone of the Theatre two years ago this Whitsuntide, 
when over two thousand musicians and singers had gathered to 
do him honour, His plan was to give three entire performances 
of the four parts of the Ring, Then funds were to be 

rocured from the sale of a thousand “ patrons’ ” tickets at three 
undred thalers apiece, ‘Three hundred thousand thalers—say in 
round numbers fifty thousand pounds—was the sum he required. 
—Thanks to the exertions of .Wagner’s personal friends and of 
the many Wagner Societies in Germany and in England and in 
America, @ hundred thousand thalers were quickly subscribed, 
With this sum Wagner at once commenced erecting the theatre. 
Then suddenly the fountain stopped, as it were, and some months 
ago it was thought by many that the composer’s great plans 
would fall through. And this would doubtless have been the 
case had not King Ludwig of Bavaria again come to the assistance 
of his friend, and generously placed a credit of two hundred 
thousand thalers at Wagner’s disposal, with the condition, however, 
that the sum be repaid out of the funds resulting from the sale 
of tickets in the future. The assertion that the young monarch 
presented the composer with the money unconditionally is not 
true, Since the receipt of this Royal credit some months ago, 
Wagner has completed all his contracts for machinery, scenery, 
and interior fittings, and the work will henceforth go rapidly 
forward. If the outside strikes us oddly with its appearance, 
which may be likened to a happy union of an ornamental barn 
and a large shot tower, the interior surprises us with its inno- 
vations and at the same time with its adaptability for theatrical 
purposes. The stage is of vast dimensions and can now be seen 
in its full proportions, It is sunk a depth of 37 feet, and has a 
height up to the pulley floor of 176 feet. It is in breadth ninety- 
five feet, by seventy-nine in length, and will have ten side scenes. 
The further stage, back of this, is forty feet long, by forty-nine 
broad, The width of the proscenium will be forty-five feet—the 
widest, I believe, in Germany. The young architect, Herr 
Runckevitz, who superintends the works for the builders, pointed 
out to me the peculiarities of the stage, the auditory, and the 
orchestral space. On the stage there will be neither footlights 
nor — box. Wagner intends that his singers shall be 
firmly seated in the saddle ere they appear before the public. 
The stage scenery is being painted by the brothers Briickner in 
Coburg, from the designs of Hoffman in Vienna. The smaller 
ee will be finished in Coburg; the larger in Bayreuth, in a 
arge wooden hall erected at the rear of the theatre. The portion 
of the theatre devoted to the audience is remarkable for its sim- 
plicity, The plans were made principally from Wagner's own 
sketches. ‘There will be no boxes; even the Royal circle at the 
back will only be elevated a few feet above the level of the last 
row of seats. Commencing immediately in front of the orchestral 
space, the rows of seats rise step by step, as they recede 
‘* amphitheatrically,” if I may so express it, the last row being 
twenty or more feet higher than the first, but the view of the 
stage being nowhere obstructed. In most theatres the ordinary 
form is the elongated semicircle; in the new Bayreuth Theatre 
we have the horsehoe form in the shape of an exact segment of a 
circle, the seats growing in width as they recede: so that, while 
the first row has a width corresponding with the proscenium 
(about fifty feet), the last row and the Royal circle or gallery 
extend to a width of over a hundred feet. The great width of 
the auditory (114 feet), and the comparatively small depth (79 
feet), from the orchestra to the Royal gallery, enables each of the 


* Special Correspondence in Daily News, 








audience to command an almost perfect perspective view of the 
scenes represented on the stage. The ceiling of this part appears 
low to us, accustomed as we are to high tiers of boxes crowned with 
the upper gallery, There will be but one gallery, immediately over 
the Royal gallery, and this is simply made for the accommodation 
of the citizens (500) of Bayreuth, some of whom Wagner will 
invite to see the performances gratis, The sides of the auditory 
will be rendered slightly ornamental by pillars. But there will 
be nothing in the entire space to divert the attention of the 
audience from the stage and the scenes thereon represented. The 
approach to the first dozen rows of seats nearest the stage will be 
through four doors on either side ; the back rows will be reached 
by entering the front of the theatre, two passage-ways then 
leading underneath the Royal circle and half a score of the back 
rows, and emerging about a third of the way down. In this 
simply constructed auditory there will be seats for fifteen hundred 
persons, so that the theatre will hold, including the gallery for the 
Bayreuthers, about two thousand persons. 

Wagner's arrangement of his orchestra is an interesting ex- 
periment. Desirous of presenting his stage pictures without 
any interruption to the gaze, and therefore of removing the 
mechanical production of music from sight, he came upon the 
idea of rendering his orchestra invisible to the audience. To 
this end he sinks the orchestral space seventeen feet below the 
level of the stage. The orchestra, which is to consist of a 
hundred and six members, will be seated in a space the entire 
width corresponding with the proscenium, and a depth extending 
ten feet under the stage itself. The Kapellmeister alone will 
be elevated above the rest, so that, though not seen by the 
audience, he will have full command of the stage. The mere 
sinking of the orchestra is, however, not the only innovation. 
Wagner leaves there a space of eighteen feet wide, and extend- 
ing the entire breadth of the stage (not merely of the proscenium) 
and extending up to the roof, perfectly free. He calls this the 
Mystic Space, because he intends that here the invisible ‘ wall 
of music,” proceeding from the invisible orchestra, shall separate 
the Real (that is, the audience) from the Ideal (the stage 
pictures). If we may so express ourselves, the audience will 
perceive the scenes through an invisible wall of sound. Wagner 
anticipates from this innovation some surprising results: mystic 
and beautiful music, and the apparent removal of the stage- 
picture further back—so that the entire scene will be as though 
witnessing a dream. Richard Wagner likewise intends to have 
a “reformed” public to witness his festal performances. The 
operas will commence as early as four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and will last until eleven, there being a pause of an hour between 
each act, For the unoccupied time there will be ample provision 
made, ‘I'here will be several refreshment and retiring rooms, 
balconies, galleries, besides the garden grounds surrounding the 
theatre. ‘Ihe scene will be very enjoyable if the weather be 
favourable. The view from the Theatre embraces the city of 
Bayreuth at our feet, and a gentle undulating landscape bound 
by the Franconian mountains. For the princely and royal 
visitors there are separate refreshment rooms and a balcony on 
either side about one story high above the ground. So far, 
however, Wagner has probably been disappointed about the 
German Princes, since but few have taken any interest at all 
in him or his plans. ‘The Khedive of Egypt and the Sultan of 
Turkey are among the Niebelungen ‘* patrons.” I think, however, 
that Wagner would prefer more German Princes and fewer 
foreign ones, since he intends his theatre and his festal perform- 
ances to bear a thoroughly German national character—a school 
for the reformed German musical drama. ; 

Wagner informed me that the Ring of the Niebelungen is com- 
plete with the exception of the instrumentation of a portion of 
the last part— Gitterdiimmerung "—and, this being merely 
mechanical work, is a comparatively easy task. He has as yet 
concluded but few engagements with singers. He made a tour 
of the North-western German theatres some time ago, for the 
purpose of selecting singers, but he returned home without finding 
any, and disappointed with the condition of opera in Germany. 
Everywhere he found French taste, ballet, and mannerism in 
singing, a sacrilegious mutilation of the music by most of the 
Kapellmeisters ; in all the re‘usal to see the fact that the strength 
of the German lies in naturalness, and not in vain imitation of 
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the French, to whom acting is second nature. Of male singers, 
Niemann (tenor) and Betz (bass), both of Berlin, have been 
secured. In fact, I believe, these two artists offered their services 
gratis, Betz’s only condition being a seat during the festal per- 
formances for his wife. Wagner's greatest acquisition is a young 
Hungarian tenor, with a German name (Herr Glatz), found by 
Hans Richter, the director of the Hungarian National ‘Theatre at 
Pesth. Herr Glatz was heretofore in an advocate’s bureau, and 
sang occasionally in societies, He is said to have a magnificent 
form and voice, and Wagner, on hearing him, gave Lim the 
principal tenor réle of Siegfried. He is now in training, under 
the care of Herr Richter. Since Wagner can only engage his 
singers for one or two months in the year, he can only have them 
for rehearsal during their summer furloughs. It is gratifying to 
see singers of standing like Niemann and Betz supporting the 
composer with their strength, even considering it an honour to be 
‘‘ permitted ” to take part in the festal performances. 

Wagner has just taken possession of -his new villa, looking on 
the Castle park. I found him in the enjoyment of good health, 
busy with the plans of architects and scenic artists, giving work 
to transcribers, and looking after the work going on in his own 
house and at the new theatre. He regretted much that a post- 
ponement had been necessary, and felt deeply grateful to the 
King of Bavaria, without whose aid the work must have come to 
a dead stand. He spoke of the recent Lohengrin performances 
in New York, and of his admirers and promoters in England. 
Wagner said that if he lived he intended to give, after the Nie- 
belungen Festal performance, annual performances of prize German 
operas, and each year one of his own operas in a style as 
originally intended by him, Thus The Flying Dutchman, instead 
of being given in three acts, as is ordinarily the case, would be 
given in but one act with three tableaux. He wishes the Bayreuth 
‘Theatre to bear a national German character, not purely a 
Wagnerian one. The composer has two new operas fully sketched 
out—one entitled Percival, therefore another Grail subject, and 
The Victory, a Buddhistic theme. I do not know what induced 
Wagner to leave the German legendary field for this latter work ; 
the German papers asserted some time ago that he had promised 
to write an opera for the Khedive. In regard to the Bayreuth 
undertaking, we may assume that its future is now assured, and 
that the performances will actually take place in 1876, the funds 
now being in hand. I hope that before this time, however, the 
railroad companies will have placed Bayreuth in better communi- 
cation with the rest of the world than it is at present. The city 
seems to have been wilfully neglected. Wagner completed his 
sixty-first year on the 22nd of May. The day was celebrated by 
the composer’s musical friends in Munich and in Bayreuth in a 
pleasant manner, 


——9——— 


THE CHURCH AND THE STAGE IN CONNECTION 
WITH RELIGIOUS MUSIC.* 


For some few years past, anyone may have observed that a 
certain change has taken place in musical composition, in so far 
as that musicians, finding it impossible to get grand theatrical 
music performed, and not choosing—some of them, at any rate— 
to descend to writing pieces of buffoonery and comic operettas, 
however profitable such works might prove, have turned to 
religious music. ‘The public have followed them, and may have 
been beheld eagerly flocking in crowds to wherever works of this 
description were to be heard, When the impetus had once been 
given, the grand models, the master-pieces bequeathed by the 
true masters, were exhumed; they were interpreted with all 
requisite care, and the public did not fail on their part, The 
public may while away their leisure moments as they choose with 
light productions, but they always appreciate what is grand and 
beautiful. It is thus that we have seen young composers write 
hymns, masses and oratorios ; it is thus we have been enabled to 
hear a masterly work of Handel, to which there has now been 
added one no less admirable by Bach. What could composers 
do better, when discouraged by the difficulty of ever beholding 
their works played at one or other of our two great musical 
theatres, which were generally kept open with old stock pieces ? 


* From the Art Musical, 








Ought they to have gone with the stream ; ought they, deserting 
true music, to have thought only of their pecuniary -interest 
and have written for the small theatres? Some have followed 
this course ; there are even some who have done so with advan- 
tage. But whither did it lead? To an ephemeral popularity 
and a money success; both highly tempting, it is true, and it is 
meritorious to know how to resist them. 

Religious music, however, had aright to this kind of reparation. 
We must not forget that all the great masters have paid: tribute 
to it, and that it was by sacred compositions that the majority of 
them began. Run through the biographies of celebrated com- 
posers; read the catalogue of the works they left. You will 
always find, together with chamber music and theatrical scores, 
many and many religious works, such as motets, hymns, psalms, 
misereres, stabats, requiems, masses, oratorios, &c, There are 
some masters, notably among the Italians, who especially culti- 
vated this branch of the art. Such are Marcello, Palestrina, 
Martini, &c. Scarcely any composers have attempted the stage 
before first rendering themselves known by something remark- 
able in the way of sacred music. They were going back to the 
origin of music. Who does not know that musical notes were named 
by a monk, Guido d’Arezzo, after the initial syllables of a canticle? 
Who does not know that, in Italy, the cradle and temple of 
music, composers retained, up to the middle of the present cen- 
tury, the name of chapel masters, even when they no longer 
wrote for aught but the stage? It is a strange circumstance, too, 
that composers not professing the Roman Catholic faith, should, 
like those who did profess it, be seen paying their tribute to art, 
by writing, for a church which was not their own, pages of sacred 
music, and even masses! People are not generally acquainted— 
I am now speaking of the public properly so-called—with any- 
thing more than some few works which have remained celebrated, 
and are performed pretty often. To cite oneor two, wemay men- 
tion the Stabat of Pergolese, the Requiem of Mozart, the Messe du 
Sacre of Cherubini, the Miserere of Palestrina, oratorios by 
Mendelssohn, etc., and, more recently, Rossini’s Stabat, Mass, 
and three Sacred Choruses, with names borrowed from the 
three theological virtues. But the number of fine sacred 
musical compositions is very considerable, We repeatit purposely : 
it is rare for a great composer not to have one.such work among 
his musical luggage; it is rare for him not to have essayed the 
sacred branch of his art. Take the Dictionnaire des musiciens by 
Fétis. You will remark one peculiarity in it. The majority of 
masters who have left a name justly celebrated were initiated 
in musical art by organists, and sketched out their first compo- 
sitions on the projecting shelf of an organ case. The reason is 
simple. Great cities do not enjoy the exclusive privilege of giv- 
ing birth to musicians; some musicians have been born in an out- 
of-the-way village, The only master in the place is the organist ; 
he perceives in a child great aptitude, almost a vocation; he 
teaches him the principles of his art. The child, on growing up 
to be a youth, writes some essays in the form of sacred music ; 
later, when he is a man, he leaves the church for the stage, as he 
left, the village for the city. This is the history of Verdi, and it 
is that of a great number of other composers, especially in Italy. 

Latterly, before the return towards it was apparent, sacred 
music was somewhat neglected. In Paris more particularly, 
where, as in all great capitals, the necessities of material existence 
inevitably triumph over noble aspirations, young composers 
asked themselves whether it was not more profitable to write for 
the stage than for the altar, At the Theatre, euccess promised 
them renown, popularity, and perhaps,—for who knows — 
celebrity, if the success were repeated; more than this, it 
promised them substantial authors’ rights, that is to say: certain 
material means of existence, easy circumstances, or absolutely a 
fortune! In the Church, on the contrary, they would merely 
sacrifice to art; people would speak of them for a day or 
two, and then would come oblivion, And no pecuniary profit. 
The most fortunate could scarcely hope to derive some slight 
advantage from the sale of their works to a publisher courageous 
enough to bring them out. Even then the works must be really 
remarkable, while the slightest trifle for the stage would certainly 
bring the musician in so much per cent. on the sale, ‘These 
considerations, which are not without weight, drove young 
musicians from the church and directed them towards the stage. 
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Hence the dearth of new works of sacred music, The most 
conscientious wrote a few specimens in this style, if only for the 
satisfaction of their professors ; but they did so, as we say, “in 
the silence of their study,” and the work remained sterile; when 
once completed, it was put away in a pigeon-hole of the author's 
desk, whence it never emerged. 

There must, however, be a certain sentiment of satisfaction in 
treating this style of composition, because we have seen not only 
pious men, like Mozart and Pergolese, write, during the last 
moments of their lives, the one his imperishable Stabat, and the 
other his no less celebrated Requiem, but composers with very 
little zeal in religious matters return to this style, towards the 
close of their existence, as if to finish their career where they com- 
menced it, and, at the same time, to draw near to God. ‘To cite 
only a single example from among thousands, it was thus that 
Rossini, after having laid down his fertile pen for years, resumed 
it to write his fine Stabat, his Sacred Choruses, his little Mass, 
and many other sacred efforts, which we shall know some day, as 
his intimate friends know now. It was thus, also, that, after 
writing so many me pe and when he was: believed to be 
thinking of ee Verdi eee the grand Mass for Manzoni, 
which was solemnly executed at Milan on the 22nd May. 

We can only applaud this return, which has been apparent in 
France for the last few years, towards sacred music, and exhort 
young musicians not to desert a class of writing which, though 
not affording, it is true, the positive satisfaction offered by thea- 
trical music, possesses the advantage of elevating the soul, and 
causing it to resist the temptations of another and very futile 
class of compositions, that of. little buffo music, We know very 
well that we must have some of this little music ; it enlivens and 
amuses us ; but we must not have too much of it, and, at this 
moment especially, it is invading us in such force as to imperil 
what is grand. M. ve THtMINes. 
—— 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


_ The season has at length begun. The first afternoon concert 
given by M. Vinay, our new directeur of the theatre and of the 
Etahlissement des Bains, took place at the Etablissement at the 
accustomed hour, viz.,4 p.m. ‘The programme consisted of the 
usual number of five pieces: Overture to La Muette—Auber ; 
2. Entr'acte de Philémonet Baucis—Gounod ; 3. “ Le Nuage”—valse 
par Strauss; 4. Overture to Héloise et Abeilard—Litolff ; 5, Fantasia 
sur Faust—Gounod. M, Vinay has evidently selected the members 
of his orchestra with great care, and placed them under a very 
able chef d’orchestre, M. G. Lelong (de l’Académie Nationale de 
Musique). We were very pleased to welcome back many per- 
formers of our last year’s orchestra ; but, at the same time, it gave 
us much pleasure to welcome to Boulogne some new instrumenta- 
lists—notably, M. Ginet, violon solodu concert Besselidvre, Champs 
Elysées & Paris, whose leading, especially in Litolff’s overture and 
Strauss’s valse, was remarkable for precision and effect. M. 
Anthoni, the flute soloist, who comes from the Theatre Royal, 
Antwerp, also did good service, especially in the first and last 
morceauz, as did M. Lebailly, clarionet. 

It was the first time Litolff’s overture to Heloise et Abeilard 
had been performed, and I was much struck with it, and hope to 
make its better acquaintance. The fantasia on Faust, which 
lasted over twenty minutes, was the best performed and best 
appreciated piece in the programme. The audience was more 
numerous than I have seen in previous seasons at so early a time 
of the year. The two hundred persons of which it consisted 
seemed to appreciate the good performance by their applause, 
and thereby testified their welcome to our new director, M. Vinay. 
T heartily endorse their opinion and applause, and wish M. Vinay 
every success with his afternoon concerts, and his theatrical 
management at the Salle Monsigny, where he commences with 
Le Barbier de Seville (N.B., in four acts), on the 27th inst. He 
has an excellent company, and rehearsals are already going on. 
Madame Vinay, a well-known soprano both here and elsewhere 
in France, will, no doubt, lend her powerful voice and aid to 
her husband’s enterprise in our “Ville de Plaisance.” I wish much 
to hear her in Lucie, which, I believe, is her favourite part. 








THE TALISMANO, MDME CHRISTINE NILSSON, &c. 
(From the ‘‘ Morning Advertiser.” ) 

“Better late than never” should be the words of greeting given to 
any opera sustaining the dignity and credit of the English school. 
Il Talismano has been long on the way, and to the energetic advocacy 
of Madame Christine Nilsson we owe the production of the work. 
No slight is intended to Mr Mapleson in this remark. He has 
performed his part of the responsibility in a manner above all praise 
—that is to say, he has spared no expense in the matter of scenery 
and decorations. The opera is splendidly mounted and finely cast. 
Everything has been done for it, and, so far as a first night’s indica- 
tions are to be depended upon, the opera is a success. A prima 
donna so superlatively gifted as Madame Nilsson is much more 
powerful and has greater influence than her sister, the ‘‘first lady” 
of an ordinary theatre. The success of an opera in which she 
voluntarily undertakes to play the principal character is, to a great 
extent, settled beforehand. Occasionally there may be a “‘slip 
*twixt the cup and the lip,” and managers may have cause to regret 
supporting the judgment or artistic predilections of another. 
Madame Nilsson must have been much smitten with the character of 
Edith Plantagenet, or she would not have played it, and, assuredly, 
no one could have worked more loyally, or shown more devotion to 
a cause, no doubt espoused after deep and earnest deliberation, than 
the lady who is the chief attraction at Her Majesty’s Opera. What- 
ever may be the opinions concerning J/ Talismano, and, however 
much they may vary, one thing is certain, and from an art point of 
view all in favour of the work. It is not a ‘‘ballad opera.” There 
is no suggestion of the music-shop about it. The composer, beyond 
all question, aimed at higher things than putting a number of songs 
and ballads into the mouths of singers to be by them made popular, 
and to find their way into the mild musical atmosphere of countless 
drawing-rooms. It is safe and just to credit the departed musician, 
Michael Balfe, with intentions and hopes far beyond those we have 
suggested. He set upa high standard, and strove conscientiously 
to attain it. In this case he must have felt he had a good libretto to 
work upon, and one which would carry him on to be really dramatic 


in his music. 
—— 


M. AND MADAME SAINTON’S CHORAL CLASS. 


The second matinée of the present season took place, by kind per- 
mission, at 7, Palace Gardens, on Tuesday last, and was attended by 
a full and fashionable audience, Hardly could a more attractive, and, 
at the same time, more classical, prograumme have been provided; the 
first part consisting of Mendelssohn’s psalm, ‘‘ Praise Jehovah,” which 
was followed by the first two acts of Gounod's Mireille. It need not 
be pointed out that such music is of a nature to test very severely the 
powers both of principals and choralists, and great credit is due on 
account of a performance which showed perfect familiarity and excellent 
training. ‘Che solos in Mendelssohn’s psalm were entrusted to Miss 
Julia Wigan and Miss Katherine Wallace, both members of Madame 
Sainton’s academy; Mr Cummings and Mr Alsop completing the 
quartet. Under the careful direction of M. Sainton, and with 
Mr Thouless as a very able accompanist, the various numbers of 
the work were given smoothly and well. We must congratu- 
late both of the lady soloists upon their efforts, but especially 
Miss Wigan, whose improvement, in all respects, is so marked 
that the highest hopes of her well-wishers are likely to be 
realized. Miss Wigan further distinguished herself in Gounod’s opera, 
singing with a taste, skill, and artistic feeling which obtained warm 
recognition, Miss Wallace displayed her fine contralto voice in Mdme 
Sainton’s interesting song, “ The poor Savoyard,” and, but for nervous- 
ness, would have made all desirable effect. Nervousness, however, is 
natural and pardonable in a beginner; and Miss Wallace showed 
enough talent to warrant bright hopes of her future. Besides the 
ladies above named Miss Helena Cunningham, Miss Layton, and Miss 
Adela Vernon took a prominent part with success, Miss Vernon exciting 
particular attention by the compass, flexibility, and sweetness of her 
soprano voice. This young lady, it is obvious, hasa future before her. 
On the whole, whether as respects the well-trained amateurs, or the 
budding professionals, the matinée spoke highly for the instruction 
imparted by M. and Mdme Saiuton. 





Pesru.—It is said that Aida will be performed here next winter. 
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NOTES UPON NOTES. 


The art of playing from memory is, I think, of such importance, in 
various ways, that I cannot avoid trying to point out its numerous 
advantages to young students. First, and foremost, I believe all will 
agree that declamation is better than reading, as applied to language, 
which is definite; how much more 80, then, will this apply to music 
(may be, as Dr Marx observes, ‘* yearning for words”), where there is 
so much that appears indefinite—considered as one of the greatest 
charms in music—and yet appealing to the soul of the listener, and 
awakening such emotions in the mind, as it would be difficult to 
analyse the feelings so roused and worked upon. The sublime power 
of music is shown when we see a large audience listening with wrapt 
attention to the almost ‘‘divine strains” of the great masters; some, 
understanding and feeling construction of harmonies and plan of compo- 
sition, and, therefore, going heart and mind with the interpreters ; 
others, feeling, but not understanding, beauties. that entrance their 
souls. In music mind does speak to mind, or, rather, soul to soul. 
The composer and interpreter have each their special mission. Of 
course the composer may chance to be his own interpreter; even then 
he may consider that he appears really in a twofold capacity. As music 
admits of so many interpretations, governacd by certain laws, the 
executant has to make himself master not merely of the notes, but the 
music, to make himself intelligible to his audience—to endeavour to 
convey his ideas of the feelings of the composer. How much greater 
chance has the exponent of being really felt and understood if he has 
all the music in his mind; for, by performing from memory, he proves 
how he has absorbed the music into himself. I am not speaking of 
mechanical memory, nor of mere finger, but heart, playing; such play- 
ing as, when really fully developed, gives free scope, even to the imagi- 
nation of the player, mind upon mind, proving the genius of the 
interpreter to be almost akin to that of the composer, although, of 
course, in a secondary degree, because he is not the originator or 
inventor of the ideas; yet it may be possible to produce effects, and 
convey new meanings, that the composer may never have dreamt of. 
One can hardly believe that Beethoven ever heard the realization, in 
performance, of hisown wonderful creations during his lifetime. He, and 
others, must have been so before their time, both in composition and 
in the execution of their art. How many composers have been but 
poor executants on any instrument; they have had to imagine what 
others had to do. I cannot say that I think an interpretation from 
memory by an entire orchestra would be safe or desirable, although the 
conductor may have the score by heart, and give a reading that may 
influence his forees in a great degree. Asa proof of how music may be 
worked out of music, how the symphonies of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, now becoming as familiar as household words, improve 
in performance year by year!—bands knowing their parts almost by 
heart, although they have the music before them, and feeling more and 
more individually how each player forms a part of the anatomy of the 
whole. Mendelssohn threw a new light on Haydn’s old Sinfonias. 

A solo performer, playing a concerto with an orchestra, must have 
great power over his accompanists when playing froin memory. 
Who that has heard a great violin player (and I think it more 
extraordinary with a violinist, who has not harmonies at. his finger 
ends like the pianist), with his single notes, entwining the whole 
orchestra around him, feeling sure of all-important nothings, and 
probing every fibre of (for example) Beethoven’s or Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concertos—the increased power of the mind of the 
performer being felt by the audience, so much more, when played 
from a memory that has absorbed all the powers of the mind or 
intentions of the composer, In a solo performance entirely, when 
the executant is not fettered by the minds of others (although it is 
an excellent thing to have gained the dependence and the proper 
independence, by the restraint of concerted music, as a part of a 
musician’s education), the declamation of the player, who plays from 
memory, will be, perhaps, more generally understood. Of course, 
many from nervousness may not be able to carry this out; yet even 
those who are so nervous will be glad to have the music by heart, 
even if they have the comfort of the book before them. In private 
society 1 would observe how desirable it is that memory-playing should 
be adopted. If you take your music out with you, it looks as if you 
wished to be asked to play. If you do not take your music, you can’t 
play, because you have not taken your music with you. But if you, 
from trying to learn your piece—or pieces—as perfectly as possible, 
have your music by heart, itis “awfully jolly.” ‘The memory-playing 
should not be merely trying after playing from memory, but the result 
of careful, diligent study, which impresses the music on the memory, 
and thus on the heart of the student. Numbers may have the faculty 
dormant for want of exercise, in the same way that many are not aware, 
and do not cultivate the power of “listening to music on paper,” or 
feeling in the mind the effects of a composition apart from any 
instrument; yet, after hearing a band play, will have all subjects float- 





ing in the mind or soul’s ear; and, having the ear for locality, can sing 
in tune, and thus have to conceive in the mind the exact note before 
they utter it. The cultivation of these gifts must enhance the pleasure 
and the power of memory-playing; and memory-playing, as being 
decidedly (when well studied) declamatory (even when the book is 
before the performer), must strike home to the heart of the real 
listener.—W. H. Homes. 

[Anybody, who can play the works of great masters as they ought to 
be played, can play them from memory. ‘The faculty has been absurdly, 
nay ludicrously, over-estimated, We have often inwardly called out, 
“Goodwin !”—when certain virtuosos played without book.—Ep. ¥. W.] 


—— 


MUSIC AT MILAN. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


La Fiera, one of the novelties promised by the management, 
has been produced at the Teatro Manzoni, It is from the pen of 
Sig. Délfico, a Neapolitan composer, and belongs to that class of 
comic opera which flourishes so ne wae Hho Naples and—no 
where else. ‘All young musicians”—observes the Gazetta 
Musicale di Milano—*‘ begin ” (at Naples) “ with a buffo opera ; 
they have a special theatre, a specially educated public, and a 
manager who, with his own eyes shut, consents to open those of 
every newly-born creation presented to him. Unfortunately, the 
dozens of comic operas which make the Teatro Nuovo re-echo 
every year, never get beyond—we will not say Naples, but even 
—-the Teatro Nuovo, Thus there exists a Neapolitan operetta, as 
there exists a French operetta; only it does not wander about so 
far, and is worth much less. In French works of this class we 
find, at least, originality, extravagant rhythm, caricature, and 
parody, besides, not seldom, elegance and learning; in Neapolitan 
operettas, the musical /azzi never attain to extravagance because 
they stop at vulgarity ; with few exceptions, such operas, written 
by dozens, are really poor trash.” Sig. Délfico’s Fiera is very 
superior to the majority of works to which the writer in the 
above extract refers, but it is, notwithstanding, not to the taste 
of the public here. Sig. Délfico possesses many qualities which 
go to make up a good composer, but his natural gifts are nullified 
by a fatal absence of study. Let him study, and he may some 
day write something which will be heard beyond the boundaries of 
Italy. The execution of the work was not very satisfactory. ‘The 
composer, who had come from Naples expressly to be present at 
the performance, was, however, called on, the first night, some 
dozen times, by an audience which filled every part of the theatre, 
and in which the Neapolitan element predominated, On the 
second night the audience was sparse, and the applause, sparser. 
On the third night, there were even still more empty seats, and 
still fewer marks of approbation. 

Glinka’s Life for the Czar bas been withdrawn from the bills of 
the Teatro Dal Verme. General opinion in this city is highly 
favourable to it as a musical composition, but unmistakably 
opposed to it as an opera. Life for the Czar was warmly 
applauded on the last evening, and there was no lack of encores 
and flowers, ‘The principal artists, Signore Menschikoff, Barlani- 
Dini, Signori Bartolini and Merly, distinguished themselves 
greatly, and were duly recalled. At the fall of the curtain, there 
was a call, also, for Mad. Gortschakoff, thanks to whose patriotic 
efforts, and at whose expense, the opera was produced in Italy. 
The ballet of Bianca di Nevers has proved a decided hit at the 
same theatre, 

a, 


MUSICAL BOXES. 
(To the Editor of the ** Musical World.’’) 

Str,—I am truly sorry that my vile writing should have made you 
mistake ‘‘ bones” for “ boxes,” My questions applied to musical boxes, 
aud I should feel very much obliged if you would kindly allow me to 
repeat the question: Who is the best maker of musical boxes for the 
higher or lighter sorts of music, and whether you consider the musical 
boxes of Nicole Fréres, with accompaniments of drums and bells, good ? 
May I ask, what should be the price of a good musical box? By insert- 
ing this note you will much oblige a Very Oxp SussonisEn. 

[About prices we are unable to say anything; but, from all we have 
heard, we can certainly recommend Nicole Fréres. Our correspondent 
will, we are sure, pardon the mistake.—Ep. J. W.] 
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ARABELLA GODDARD AT SHANGHAI, 
( From the “ North China Herald and South-Eastand South China Gazette.” ) 


The privilege of hearing a great European artist is one which must 
necessarily be of very rare occurrence in Shanghai. Minor celebrities 
have occasionally visited our—we trust—not inhospitable shores; but 
the present is the first occasion on which a star of the first magnitude 
has shone on our little world here. It is for us to show by our re- 
ception of Madame Goddard that we valué the privilege, and so establish 
a claim for similar favours in the future, from artists willing to extend 
the sphere of their triumphs. It will be readily understood that we have 
no intention of criticising the performance of an artist who has won, 
not the cold approval, but the enthusiastic admiration of every school of 
criticism in Europe. Of her playing, we may say what Dr Johnson said 
of Grey's Elegy—“ it were vain to blame and useless to praise it,” Blame is 
of course out of the question, and Madame Goddard’s merits as an artist 
are too conspicuous to need our farthing candle to light them up. We went 
to the concert in no critical spirit. It was enough for us that here was 
the actual Arabella Goddard about whom we have read so much, who 
has figured so long (nay, not so very long, either) in the very ‘‘ foremost 
files” of artistic celebrities, performing in our Lyceum Theatre.. For 
ourselves, having only once visited the metropolis of England, and then 
for the briefest stay, we have had but one previous opportunity of 
hearing her. It was at least nine years ago, in the St James’s Hall; and 
she then played a solo, and also in a duet for two pianofortes, with Sir 
Julius Benedict. At the time, we were ourselves thoroughly Boetian in 
a musical point of view, ranking Kalkbrenner and Beethoven as equals, 
and equally disliking both, on account of the trouble we had undergone 
in being taught (we cannot say learning) certain sets of their variations 
in our earliest youth. Still, steeped as we thus were in Cimmerian 
darkness, we were not insensible to the charms of this performance ; for 
the first time we recognized the fact that the piano was not an instru- 
ment of torture, and we date from that occasion the awakening of a 
real interest in the noblest of all thearts. A large proportion of Thursday’s 
audience—of the English portion, at least—have certainly, like our- 
selves, heard the great pianist before; and it is doubtless one of the 
pleasing features of the artistic career, that let one of the more dis- 
tinguished followers of it go to any part of the civilised world, no matter 
how remote, he frequently finds that he is not so much forming new 
as renewing old acquaintances, 

The programme on Thursday was essentially a popular one. Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in A flat is one of his best known. Forty years ago, 
before Beethoven’s transcendent greatness was recognized, this Sonata 
and two others of the immortal thirty-two—the “ Moonlight,” and the 
“ Appassionata,” had already become popular. To Madame Goddard 
herself must be given a large share of the credit of familiarizing the 
English public with the other noble works in this series. One of her 
earliest and greatest musical achievements was the performance at the 
London Musical Quartets of Beethoven’s Sonata in B flat, Op. 106, a 
work which—regard being had to expression as well as to execution— 
probably surpasses in difficulty anything ever written for the instrument. 
It is indeed an almost incredible feat for a girl of sixteen, which was her 
age then, and elicited from the late H. I’. Chorley, the accomplished 
and somewhat reserved critic of the Atheneum, the remark that “such 
a tour de force from any lady pianist of any country, or of any age, we 
cannot recall.” Von Bulow’s performance of it was the culminating 
effort of his recent highly successful season in England. There were not 
wanting critics to point out that Arabella Goddard had played the same 
Sonata almost in her childhood, and many of these critics preferred her 
reading of it. There are symptoms of a “ conservative reaction” in music 
as inso many other things. ‘I'hrough the whole of her artistic career, 
one or other of these Sonatas has constantly formed the most prominent 
and attractive feature of the concerts in which Madame Goddard has 
taken part. Among her last performances in England, if we mistake 
not, was that of the last Sonata in the Collection, Op. 111, and her 
reading of it was commented on in the eulogistic style which she has 
always been so fortunate as to deserve. 

Madame Goddard is, as is well-known, a pupil of Thalberg’s, and it 
is said that the renowned virtuoso imparted to her the secret of playing 
his compositions. We are now fully prepared to believe this assertion. 
Anyone blest with sisters, or musical young lady friends, must have 
felt that this blessing was weighted with a curse when they heard those 
loved ones trying to learn the ‘ Last Rose of Summer” or “ Home, sweet 
home” on the pianoforte. How often have we regretted that any of 
the roses should have been the last one, and thereby furnished a com- 
poser with a pretext for this melody ; how often have we regretted that 
Sir Henry Bishop was not a Frenchman, as in that case, not having the 
word, he could not have composed his too, too popular tune, of which 
we have wished Donizetti heartily joy, arid only regretted he could not 
confine it to the Italians. They, alas! re-exported it to ourselves, 
through the medium of the barrel organ, and, hence, perhaps, the less 
favourable estimation of Anna Boleyn’s character common amongst his- 








torical students shortly after. Thalberg’s own performance in his various 
compositions of this genre excited an astcnishment and enthusiasm 
throughout Europe only paralleled by the Paganini furore. We wero 
never fortunate enough to hear him, but we can conceive nothing more 
brilliant than the performance of the last encore on Thursday evening. 
We smiled with grim satisfaction as we became conscious of the fact 
that it was precisely those passages, which in incompetent hands had 
proved most excruciating, that now afforded us the greatest pleasure, and 
that the fiends which a youthful imagination had feigned to lurk in 
these variations were transformed into angels of light by the magic of 
the artist’s subtle fingers. And while, as is notorious, Thalberg could 
only play his own music, Madame Goddard’s greatest triumphs have 
been achieved in the classical field. We shall not, as we have said, 
dwell on this performance. The folly and inutility of attempting to 
gild refined gold or paint the lily might have been pardonabie before 
Shakespeare’s time, but are so no longer. We are sure the illustrious 
artist will feel thankful for our forbearance; if anyone has a right to 
feel surfeited with praise far more discriminating than ours could 
possibly be, it is herself. 

M. Remusat, another artist of European reputation, contributed two 
flute solos, one being an arrangement of one of Beethoven’s Romances.* 

We regret very much to see the announcement that Madame 
Goddard will give her /ast Concert on Tuesday next. We have 
followed with great interest her artistic tour through the world; and, 
since we learnt of her intention to come here, we have been counting 
the days preceding her arrival almost as a schoolboy counts those before 
the vacation. It is, then, with a feeling of disappointment we learn we 
are only to have so much of her performances as will suffice to act a 
whet for more. 

(Later Edition)\—On Tuesday evening, the distinguished pianist was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm by a large audience, which in- 
cluded many of the ¢liteofthe community. Her performance of Mozart’s 
lovely sonata in A was something to listen to, not to describe, The 
poetry of the rendering, the reverence shown the composer's work, the 
absence of all vulgar, ad captandum artifice, the precision of mechan- 
ism and accuracy of detail are points which we might have to insist on 
in the case of a less known player, but they have always been so 
peculiarly associated with Arabella Goddard’s name as to need only the 
most passing reference. Not less remarkable was the consummate technique 
displayed in the more showy and elaborate pieces which formed the 
chief numbers in the second part of the programme, Her way of playing 
the Thalbergian morceau reminded us forcibly of a passage in Chorley’s 
critique on the style of Thalberg himself. ‘‘ One was reminded,” he 
says, ‘‘ of the noblest organ playing by the huge handful of chords thrown 
out in the most rapid succession, and with such solid precision as to 
suggest the idea of four hands being on the keys at once. The tone 
was delicate and singing, and all the passages full of expression, even 
when most rapid and complicated.” Who does not recognise the 
applicability of these remarks to the performances which we have lately 
enjoyed, of Thalberg’s most gifted pupil ? ‘The enthusiasm excited in 
the audience by the Fantasia was boundless. Madame Goddard had to 
make her appearance twice on the platform, and it was with great 
difficultythat quiet was restored, and the business of the eveningallowed to 
proceed. The first half of the Concert was concluded by a movement 
from Rubinstein’s Sonata in G minor for Piano and Violoncello. We 
have not a word to say against the performance, but we cannot help 
thinking that we have our excellent amateurs always with us, ao to speak; 
and we should certainly have preferred hearing Mendelssohn's exquisite 
variations for Piano and Violoncello (Op. 17, in D major) which was 
lately given in Hong-Kong by Madame Goddard, and in which she took 


the piano part herself. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Matne,—The concert at the Palmengarten, on 
June 1st, consisted of a most interesting programme, containing, 
amongst other orchestral pieces, Mozart’s overture to La Flute magique ; 
Reinbold’s fantasia on Mendelssohn’s song, ‘‘ Es ist bestimmt in Gottes 
Rath ;” Oberthiir’s overture, Riibezahl; and the slow movement from 
Abert’s Columbus, all of which were performed excellently, under the 
direction of Capelmeister L. Stasny. : ; 

Torty.—Sig. Geremia Piazzauo’s three-act opera, Carlo il Temerario, 
produced for the first time ten years ago at Piacenza, has now been 
brought out at the Teatro Vittorio Emmanuele. On the first night, 
Sig. Piazzano was called on sixteen times, but, for all that, Carlo il 
Temerario, written when he was a very young man, and, of course, a 
still younger composer, is not destined to keep its place long on the 
boards. Much more isexpected from a new opera, Gismonda di Sorrento, 
which the Signor, now ten years older—of course, again—has nearly 


completed, . 





* M. Remusat will be remembered as for many years first flute at Jullien’s 
Concerts and at the Royal Italian Opera—Ep. #f, W. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL, 


REGENT STREET anv PICCADILLY. 


CHARLES HALLE’S 


Pimnoforte Recitals. 
M& CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announee 


that the Eighth and Last of his Fourteenth Series of PLANOFORTE 
RECITALS will take place on SATURDAY Afternoon, June 27th, 


EIGHTH and LAST RECITAL, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 27, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 





MR 


1874- 


Programme. 


QUARTET in E fiat, Op. 6, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violon- 
cello (first time)—Mr CHARLES HALLE, Madame NORMAN- 
Nervupa, Herr STRAUS, and Herr FRANZ NERUDA as 

GRAND SONATA in A flat, Op. 110, for pianoforte alone—Mr 
CHARLES HALLE “s on oe ee sin = . Beethoven, 

SONA ‘A in G ma or, for violin—Madame NORMAN-NERUDA . Tartini. 

ts) TRAUMERED- t for two violins and violoncello .. . Schumann, 

Madame NorMAN-NERUDA, Madame ARLBERG-NERUDA, and Herr FRANZ NERUDA, 

: (a) BERCEUSE, Op. 57 : 

SOLO, pianoforte {tH POLONAISE in A, Op. 10 - Chopin, 

Mr CHARLES HALLE. 

GRAND QUINTET in A, Op 114, for pianoforte, violin, viola, 
violoncello, and contra-bass—-Mr CHARLES HALLE, Madame 
NoORMAN-NERUDA, Herr Straus, Herr FRANZ NERUDA and 


F. Gernsheim, 


Schubert, 


PRICES OF ADMISSION. 
Tickets, 
i 
Sofa Stalls, numbered and reserved... 
Balcony ... ooo aids pres oe 
Area... 














TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
W. 8. J.—Our staff is complete, or we should otherwise have great 
pleasure in acceding to the proposition of our correspondent. 
Dr Biuresopy.—Life for the Czar is not an opera; it isa hymn in 
five acts. Dr Bluebody may go to the fountain tail, 
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MENDELSSOHN’S LAST QUARTET. 


HE quartet in F minor (No. 6). of Mendelssohn, in all 
probability the last work that he lived to finish, was 
written. in Switzerland during the summer of 1847, under 
peculiar circumstances. The early and unexpected death of 
a sister, the intimate associate of his early life, and for whom 
he entertained a strong attachment, so worked upon the 
spirits of Mendelssohn, that his health, already precarious, 
was materially injured, and he became a prey to the lowest 
despondency. In this state of mind he resorted to his art 
for consolation, and the quartet in F minor may be regarded 
as a portrayal of his feelings during that period of suffering. 
A few days after it was completed, he returned to his favourite 
residence at Leipsic, which he never quitted alive. For those 
who love the music of Mendelssohn, and are capable of justly 
estimating his genius, this quartet must possess a deep and 
individual interest. But, irrespective of associations, it claims 
attention as a work of singular beauty and originality. Per- 





haps never before was passion expressed with such intensity 
by the simple combination of four musical instruments. It 
is the very eloquence of grief, and, were we inclined to seek 
its parallel in a sister art, we could find nothing so appro- 
priate as the Adonais of Shelley, the poet’s lament for the 
death of his young friend, Keats. As a composition, the 
quartet in F minor must be noted for its dissimilarity to other 
essays of the kind by Mendelssohn. It would appear as if, 
prostrate under the weight of affliction, he had found himself 
unable to conjure up any of those fanciful images so brightly 
conspicuous in his previous works. The sparkling showers 
of notes that told of faéry land, the circling cantinela that 
found no response for its ever-moving melody, the scherzo, 
exciting and fantastic, which held the attention in a magic 
spell, are no longer heard; but in their place a sullen and 
dejected strain, interrupted ever and anon by bursts of wild 
and passionate harmony, indicative of nothing but despair. 
The first, second, and last movements are all in this style ; 
they are written in F minor, a key well adapted for the 
expression of gloom and despondency. In the second part of 
the second movement a short theme, allotted to the violoncello, 
appears to promise a transitory repose ; but this is immedi- 
ately cut short by a phrase in the prevailing minor key, by 
which the violin seems to reproach its companion for even an 
instant’s intrusion on the sanctuary of grief. The only 
movement in the major key is the adagio in A flat, the 
characteristics of which are pathos and resignation. The 
relief afforded by this cessation from the monotonous tone of 
complaint is a fine stroke of art, and the relapse into a still 
wilder and more passionate strain in the finale, which seems 
to set consolation at defiance, produces an unparalleled effect. 
A technical analysis of such a composition would be nothing 
better than an absurdity, It is enough to say, as an instance 
of Mendelssohn’s supreme command of the materials of his 
art, that through all its variety of impulse the outline is as 
well defined, the development as clear and consistent, as in 
any of his previous quartets. Mendelssohn knew, or rather 
felt, on this particular occasion, that in art, where form is 
vague or absent, expression loses more than half its strength. 
It is the province of art to convey to others, in one lucid 
and intelligible whole, thoughts and emotions that have 
presented themselves to the imagination at various intervals, in 
fragmentary disorder. Mozart himself had not a more 
exquisite sensibility for symmetry of form than Mendelssohn 
—an assertion which may be established by a careful inves- 
tigation of any of their compositions, great or small. 

We have no intention to enquire what place the quartet in 
F minor is entitled to hold in the catalogue of Mendelssohn's 
works, nor do we desire to compare it with those of other 
masters, satisfied with the conviction that, as an exhibition 
of strong and earnest feeling, it has been surpassed by few 
things in music. That the circumstance which induced its 
composition was one of so melancholy sad a nature can 
hardly be too much regretted. Itis the eighth in order 
of the posthumous publications of Mendelssohn, and is 
numbered Op. 80. Let every true musician make acquaint- 
ance with it. 


Mr Sims Reeves’s Benefit Concert, which was to have taken 
place on the Ist inst., but was postponed through unavoidable 


circumstances, is now announced as definitely fixed for Monday, 
the 29th inst., at the Royal Albert Hall. Mr Reeves will have 
the valuable co-operation of Madame Christine Nilsson, Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Norman-Néruda, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini, and Mr Santley ; several choral pieces will be 
contributed by the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, under the 
direction of Mr Barnby. 
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BALFE’S POSTHUMOUS OPERA. 
(From “ The Times,” June 12.) 

The long-looked for posthumous work of the most popular of our 
native composers, Michael William Balfe, was presented last night 
at Her Majesty’s Opera with great splendour of scenery and costume, 
and every mark of success. The house was crowded with a brilliant 
assembly, and rarely have we seen an audience more eager to be 
pleased, or more anxious to single out every point that might be 
worthy attention and applause. It appeared strange to find the name 
of Balfe once more connected with a “first night,” but to all who 
cherish a regard for that name—and there can hardly be a lover of 
English opera who does not—it was a revival of old times. The 
Balfe, now passed away, who in 1835 and 1836 first courted notice 
with his Siege of Rochelle and Maid of Artois, and who afterwards, 
for a quarter of a century, was the constant purveyor of works 
which the public took speedily into favour, comes again before us un- 
expectedly, and, perhaps, for that reason is all the more welcome. 
There could hardly have been a single person in the house last night 
who was not pleased to recognise another touch of the old Balfeian 
melody—that melody which has not only charmed every homestead 
in Britain, but has penetrated to the furthest limits of the civilized 
world, Who is there among us with a taste for simple, unaffected 
music unable to recall the most prominent tunes in the Bohemian 
Girl, the Rose of Castille, Satanella, the Puritan’s Daughter, and so 
many other operas which the memory readily conjures up? Not 
one, we should think, to whom music is something more than “a 
tinkling cymbal.” Such a career as that of Balfe is rare—unprece- 
dented in this country, where so little account is ordinarily 
taken of the labours of our own musicians, however conscientious 
and -hard-toiling. It may justly be likened to the career of 
Rossini in Italy and of Auber in France. Balfe, indeed, was 
our Rossini, and also, in a measure, our Auber; for his eclectic 
genius led him to amalgamate the styles of those distinguished men, 
while giving a colouring to the amalgamation which was his 
own and no one else’s. In his way Balfe was not less original 
than prolific. He aimed at no high flights; he did not wrestle 
with the contrapuntists ; like one greater than himself, he had 
“little Latin and less Greek !” but he possessed that which enchains 
all sympathies—the gift of melody. Upon his stores of melody he 
could draw at will ; and often when, from no matter what cause, an 
opera seemed to be drooping, out came some tuneful ballad, as full 
of grace and genuine expression as the best of the primitive ‘Irish 
melodies”—a ballad which entranced the house and established 
beyond further question the success of the work. In such emer- 
gencies Balfe stood alone ; his melodious invention never failed him. 
Further than this, musicians ought to honour Balfe, if only on 
account of what he has done for English music on the Continent, 
where the phrase, ‘‘ Hin Englischer componist, kein componist” (an 
English composer, no composer), which Robert Schumann so amiably 
sets at nought in his notice of Sterndale Bennett’s third pianoforte 
concerto, is in too common use. Balfe’s English operas, adapted to 
the German language, have been played at Vienna, Berlin, Hamburg, 
and other large towns. He composed two works—Le Puits d’ Amour 
and Les quatre de Fils Aymon—for the Paris Opéra Comique, and 
another, L’ Etoile de Seville, for the “‘ Grand Opera.” In his early youth 
he wrote many works for the Italian Stage; and in the maturity of 
his career he composed an opera seria, entitled Pittore e Duca, 
expressly for that semi-German semi-Italian city, Trieste. Thus he 
has been the champion of English musical art not only at home, but 
abroad. In the colonies and in the United States the name of Balfe 
is as much a household word as in the heart of London. We ought 
to be proud of such a man—a Dickens in his way, if the widest 
popularity counts for anything. 

The announcement last season that a MS. Opera by Balfe was 
about to be produced at Her Majesty’s Opera, with Mdme Christine 
Nilsson in the chief character,created an unusual degree of excitementin 
all quarters where operatic music is cared for ; and great was the disap- 
ointment when the news came that the production of J7 Talismano 














was postponed till another season. When Balfe, after a long and 
honourable career, had retired into private life, few, except his most 
intimate friends, had any idea that, as much as ever devoted to his 
art, he was working as diligently as though it were still his vocation 
to administer to the gratification of the public. Among the pro- 
ductions of this period is the opera produced with such success last 
night. The Yalisman, which is founded on the most celebrated story 
in Walter Scott’s Tales of the Crusaders, was originally intended for 
the English stage, but was subsequently recast in the shape it now 
assumes as an Italian opera. The original libretto, by Mr. Arthur 
Matthison, was translated into Italian by Signor Zaffira, and accom- 
panied recitatives were added by the composer in lieu of spoken 
dialogue. It is not our intention just now to discuss the merits of 
either libretto or music : we reserve that task for another occasion. 
At present we must be satisfied with stating that J Talismano is one 
of its composer’s most carefully-considered and best-balanced works ; 
that it abounds with melody from the first scene to the last ; and 
that it has that pure ring about it at once proclaiming it Balfe’s, and 
thus making it all the more acceptable to the many admirers of Balfe’s 
music. The chief personages of the drama, it may be added, are 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Sir Kenneth (the Knight of the Leopard), 
Queen Berengaria, and Edith Plantagenet. These are represented 
by Signors Rota and Campanini, Mdlle Marie Roze, and Mdme 
Nilsson. Rarely has a first performance of a new opera gone off more 
smoothly, and rarely has a verdict of approval been more unanimous. 
If it were only that J/ Talismano has added a new and highly 
effective part to the repertory of that magnificent artist, Christine 
Nilsson, who has devoted herself heart and soul to the cause, its 
advent would be welcome ; but there are other reasons for satisfac- 
tion connected with it to which we may hereafter refer. 

—-) 

OCCASIONAL NOTE. 

Tue advocates of cremation may find some support for their 
arguments in favour of reducing deceased persons to ashes with 
all convenient speed, from the fact reported by a foreign journal 
that the skull of Donizetti has been found in a position which 
cannot but be most painful to the admirers of departed genius, 
It appears that the physician who made a post-mortem examina- 
tion of Donizetti’s remains asked leave to keep the upper part of 
the skull, which, as long as he lived, he duly preserved as a 
venerated relic of the composer. The physician died, however, 
bequeathing his property to a nephew of utilitarian proclivities, 
who, finding the precious skull among his uncle’s treasures, and 
being in business as a grocer, converted it into @ scoop for the 
reception of coppers paid over the qounter. The Municipality of 
Bergamo, where this shocking desecration took place, became 
aware of the fact, and claimed the memento mori. 








A ROSE OF THE GARDEN. 


A beauteous rose was once my special care. 

In favoured nook ‘twas nursed ; there as it grew, 
I watched its op’ning beauties come to view ; 
And its sweet fragrance filled the grateful air. 


The friendly foliage lent an added charm, 

For beauties half-concealed are thus enhanced, 

And through the flutt’ring leaves the sun but glanced, 
So now I thought my treasure safe from harm. 


But ah! I had not counted all the foes 
That blight a budding life, and so my rose, 
Though sheltered from rude blasts and scorching rays, 
Was plucked by cruel hand, ere half its days 
Were numbered, like some human flow’ret, doomed 
To die neglected, when it scarce had bloomed. 
M. A. BAINES. 











Dr SLoman’s new cantata, entitled Supplication and Praise, 
was produced at the Royal Albert Hall on Wednesday evening, 
June 17th, with the able assistance of Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Mr Vernon Rigby, and Signor Foli, with Mr W. Carter's 
Choir and an effective orchestra, conducted by the composer. 
The performance was very satisfactory. Partic 


in our next. 
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THEATRES. 
ExecrricaL ENTERTAINMENTS—AMUSEMENTS—INTRO- 
DUCTION OF STRANGERS. 
(From * Another World.”) 
* Even the daisies of the field grow in company.” 


Besides theatres of another kind, there are large arenas, where 
the entertainments principally consist of feats worked out by 
clectricity and produce effects far beyond anything as yet known 
in your planet. These arenas are open to the sky, for electric 
effects are not exhibited in roofed buildings, from fear of the 
explosions which would probably occur were antagonistic 
electricities brought incontact with each other in a covered space. 

The games exhibited are varied; but, in all, electricity has 
some part. As I have already said, we have electricities, some 
attractive, some antipathetic to the human frame,—and by the 
aid of both kinds many interesting feats are performed. 

I have seen a man and horse in the arena, who, at a given 
signal, would rise gradually and gracefully to a distance of more 
than fifty feet from the earth. When suspended in the air a 
cloud, like fire, would encircle them, and then after a certain 
time, sufficient for the spectators to observe and admire them, 
they would alight on the earth as gradually and gracefully as 
they had ascended. 

Tur Fryrixe Cit pres. 

In one of these arenas is a large sheet of running water, 
supplied by a cataract in the neighbourhood; and I have seen 
the most beautiful effects produced by children gliding over and 
as it were dancing on its surface. The children are selected 
from the most graceful and beautiful of those, who, not having 
sufficient intellect to learn, give no signs of making a progress 
which would fit them for more important occupations. 

These children are taught and willed to move in the most 
graceful forms. Joining hands and forming exceedingly beau - 
tiful groups, they will glide over the cascade and over the surface 
of the agitated lake, walking, dancing, or reposing. 

Witt. 


In assuming these graceful forms, the children are aided by 
a person skilled in the use of the Will, who, with the assistance 
of our ‘* sympathetic-attracting machines ” can will the children 
to take the most varied and graceful positions. The effect is 
fascinating, elevating, and refining. 

The man who directs the sympathetic machine wills the 
figures from his imagination or memory, this being part of the 
art in which he is skilled. 

In your planet, you do not know the extent of the power of 
the Will; and yet it is the Will—the will, of the Soul—which 
sets our vital electricity in motion, directs it on particular parts 
of its own machine—the brain—or on the sentient faculties 
of others. This same vital electricity can be used with greater 
force and certainty of direction, when assisted by the instrument 
which I have called “‘ the sympathetic machine.” 


Tue Dear AND Dumb Cui». 

I have seen one little girl deaf and dumb—the only instance 
in my time—in consequence of a fright her mother had expe- 
rienced. The child was of so nervous a temperament that she 
could not be taught anything intellectual. She was lovely, with 
long hair that fell about her in graceful curls, and in whatever 
way she sat, moved, or reclined, her poses and movements were 
angelic. 

It was found that the only thing which would awaken her 
dormant senses was electricity; and that under its influence 
she would be well and happy. This child was at length taught 
to remain for some time together in one of her beautiful poses. 
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steep ascent, which rises almost perpendicularly to a great 
height. By the power of an attractive electricity, she would 
be made—whilst in one of her beautiful poses—to rise gradually, 


The circus in which I saw her is built close to a mountain, or 2 
She would then 


and to be borne flying, as it were, in the air. 
be made to alight on the top of the high rock, where a halo of Q 
concentrated light was thrown on her; this clung about her 
attracted by a solution with which her dress was sponged. i 
The light was calculated to remain undissipated for half an 
hour. ( 

After some time, and having taken the most graceful poses, 
encircled ‘with the lovely halo, the child would glide off the ¢ 
rock and descend slowly and gracefully through the air—with 
the varied colours of the halo about her—as though she were 4 
a being of the celestial stars. 

Of all exhibitions, I have never seen any more beautiful than (4 
this. It served admirably to raise, refine, and rouse the spec- 
tator to enthusiasm. ¢ 

( To be continued.) Q 
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MDLLE, KREBS’ RECITALS. 
(From the“ Daily Telegraph.”) 


The second and, we are sorry to add, the last of these interesting per- 
formances, tooix place in St James's Hall on Thursday afternoon, when a very 
large audience assembled to appland one of the most genuine artists that ever 
came before the public. At sight of such a gathering, and in presence of such 
marked appreciation of true worth, even the confirmed pessimist with regard 
to things musical may have taken heart. In every age of the world quacks 
and mountebanks have had their following—generally the noisiest and most 
assertive —but the world has advanced along the right road all the same. When, 
therefore, we see mere trickery and bombast pointed out as true art by those who 
ought to know better, and when we hear the shouts of a gullible crowd, whose 
ignorance forms their only excuse, there is no real cause for alarm. Art has 
always its Elijahs, and though Baal’s priests outnumber them a hundered to 
one, sooner or later there comes a Mount Carmel, and the right prevails. 

Mdlle Krebs’s second programme was quite equal in variety and interest to 
her first, embracing, as’ it did. examples of no less than ten composers, be- 
ginning with Bach and ending with Rubinstein. The old masterwas represented 
by the Italian Concerto, a work comparatively so inferior that many decline to 
accept it as proceeding from his pen, But, whether the work of Bach or 
not, it contains music that requires a good deal of playing, and it afforded 
Mdlle Krebs an opportunity of which she made excellent use. A more 
remarkable union of vigour and delicacy does not often challenge admira- 
tion. Chopin's well-known Marche Funébre was followed by a repetition 
of Schumann's 7’raumeswirren and Toccata (Op. 7), the performance of which 
called forth so much enthusiasm at the first recital. Both were again played 
to absolute perfection, the first being encored, and the second leading to a 
unanimous recall. Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor (Op. 31) came next in 
order, and after it Scarlatti’s Cat’s Fugue, Mozart’s Allegro in A major, and 
Beethoven's Polonaise (Op. 89) composed in 1814, and dedicated to the 
Empress Elizabeth of Russia. Mdlle Krebs’s performance of the last-named 
brilliant work was a masterpiece of skill and taste, the chromatic scales in 
thirds and the long double shake at the end being absolutely faultless. After 
this, the fair pianist addressed herself to another group of works, including a 
capital arrangement of the scherzo from Mendelssohn’s music to 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (why play arracgements, Mdlle Krebs?), Lisat’s version of 
Schubert's rl King, and a Valse Allemande by Rubinstein. Her rendering of 
these works was everything that the connoisseur could wish ; and, looking back 
upon the character of the two recitals, we hope the time may not be far distant 
when Mdlle Krebs will again bear witness among us to that which is true and 
right in musical art. 


Fiorence.—Sig. Ducci, who engaged Herr Strauss at 50,000 francs 
for his late Italian tour, is said to have netted 23,750 francs by the 
transaction.—Mad. Maddalena Ristori, mother of the celebrated Mad. 
Ristori, died here a short time since. 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Miss ExizapeTH Patp’s evening concert, which took place on the 
5th inst., at St James’s Hall, demands special notice as being the 
occasion of the public introduction of several new songs from her own 

p. Miss Philp is a composer who has been steadily rising to a 
distinctive place among English vocal writers, a rank due not alone to 
the never-failing fresh stream of melody that seems ever ready to flow 
at her bidding, but to the gift she possesses of grasping the favour of 
the popular ear without descending for one instant to the smallest 
vulgarity, or that plagiarism of common ideas which is generally the 
attraction to the many in a so-called “popular song.” Always a 
musician and an artist, Miss Philp is justly esteemed as such by 
connoisseurs, while admired by the million. Almost invariably happy 
in her choice of words, she seems ‘to imbibe the spirit of her theme and 
make it thoroughly her own, before giving it forth to the world in 
musical guise. Therefrom, in great measure, arises the pathetic 
charm of her melody-stories, such as delighted the audience in the new 
songs, “ Hand in Hand” (sung by Mr Cummings), “ The Hidden Chord” 
(sung by Miss Marion Severn), and “ Restored ” (given by the composer 
herself), “ The Children’s Slumber ” (sung by Mrs Osborne Williams) 
is a poetical setting of some charming verses by Weatherly, the music 
conceived with a purity worthy the innocence of the subject, and— 
appealing in sentiment to universal taste—certain to be relished alike 
by the fastidious and the ordinary amateur. ‘This last was repeated in 
answer to a unanimous encore. Besides the assistance of Mrs Osborne 
Williams and Miss Marion Severn, Mr Cummings and Herr Heine 
Hugo (who gave two German songs), Miss Philp was aided by Mdme 
Edna Halland Mr Santley, who has never been heard to betterad vantage. 
Mr Santley’s magnificent rendering of Schubert’s “ Erl kénig” (exqui- 
sitely framed as it was with the accompaniment of Sir Julius Benedict) 
wasso enthusiastically received that he was obliged to sing again, choosing 
Gounod’s ‘Maid of Athens,” in which he was no less successful, 
Later on, he introduced Mendelesohn’s “ Shepherd’s Lay ” and Hatton’s 
“‘lo Anthea.” Mdme Edna Hall, whose lovely sympathetic voice 
and gracious presence, as usual, won all hearts, sang Millard’s  Wait- 
ing,” and Miss Philp’s Italian scena, “ La Pazza,” in which she dis- 
played her powers to the greatest advantage. Miss Sterling and Mdlle 
Gaetano were prevented by domestic affliction and illness from attend- 
ing. The instrumental contributions were two solos, brilliantly played 
by Mr William Coenen, and a violoncello solo (an andante of Golder- 
mann and Popper’s Gavotte), by Herr Auguste van Biene, who displayed 
both breadth of tone and finish of execution. The concerted music 
began with a charming trio by Mr Cummings (“ There is a land where 
beauty cannot fade”), and included a quartet by the dénéficiaire (entitled 
“ What is love?”) sung by herself, Mrs Osborne Williams, Mr Oum- 
mings, and Mr Santley. Among a list of names of accompanists more 
or less known were conspicuous those of Sir Julius Benedict and Signor 
Alberto Randegger.—( ren an occasional and valued Contributor.) 

Mr Oserrniir, the accomplished harpist, gave his morning concert 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, which was both attractive and well 
attended. Many compositions by Mr Oberthiir himself were given, 
all proving how gifted and versatile a musician he is, These compo- 
sitions, consisting of instrumental and vocal pieces, were interpreted by 
excellent artists, and the audience evidently appreciated them according 
to their merits, Miss Sophie Ferrari, Mdlle Victoria Bunsen, and Miss 
Helene Arnim were the principal vocalists, and all did themselves great 
credit ; while in the instrumental department Miss Elise Jansen, Miss 
Marion Beard, Miss Alice Molteno, Miss Alma Sanders, and Herr 
Ganz assisted. A grand national quartet for four harps was charm- 
ingly played, and delighted the audience. Signor Tito Mattei, Signor 
Rizzelli, and Signor Caravoglia assisted, and materially added to the 
charm of the concert. Mr Oberthiir himself succeeded admirably as 
an executant as well as composer, and had every reason to be gratified 
with his reception. 

Onstow Hatt, Brompron.—Miss Isabel Waite, formerly a student of 
the Royal Academy of Music, and a pianist of no mean pretentions, 
gave a concert in the above Hall on Wednesday evening, which was 
well supported by her patrons and friends, The programme was good 
and attractive, The concert began with Reissiger’s Trio in E flat, for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, played by Miss Waite, with Messrs 
H. Holmes and W. Petitt. Miss Waite also played Beethoven’s Sonata, 
No. 8, Op. 29 (in E flat), solos by Schumann and Weber, Dussek’s 
Sonata in B flat, for violin and pianoforte, with Mr H. Holmes, and 
finished the concert with Beethoven's Trio in G, with Mesars Holmes 
and Petitt. In all these pieces the young pianist proved herself a most 
conscientious and talented artist, and she was highly and deservedly 
applauded after each performance. Messrs Holmes and Petitt played 
solos, and Miss Eva Lambert sang Gounod’s “Quand a te liete,” and 
Bishop’s “ Bid me discourse,” effectively. Mr Henry, the tenor, also 
contributed a couple of songs. The concert was a success. Mr Thouless 
was the conductor. 














Mrs Joun Macrarren gave a concert at Myddelton Hall, Islington, 
to a large and appreciative audience, on Friday, June 12. She was 
associated with Mr Walter Petitt in three duets for pianoforte and 
violoncello—Mendelssohn’s Sonata in B flat, Beethoven’s variations 
on “See the conquering hero comes,” and Chopin’s Polonaise. ‘The 
latter, given with great spirit and brilliancy, was received with en- 
thusiasm. Among Mrs John Macfarren’s solo displays, were Gothardt’s 
“ Gavotte,” and Brissac’s fantasia, “ Bonnie Scotland,” which, dedicated 
to Madame Arabella Goddard, is now being played by that accomplished 
pianist throughout her “ world-wide” tour. The vocalists were Miss 
Banks, Miss Enriquez, Mr Wilford Morgan, and Mr Wadmore. The 
two ladies, with Mr Morgan, gave, with great spirit, the trio from 
Balfe’s Rose of Castile. Miss Banks sang Mr G. A. Macfarren’s “Some- 
body ;” Miss Enriquez, Miss Virginia Gabriel’s ‘Sad heart,” from 
Lvangeline (encored) ; and Mr Wadmore sang Mr J. L. Hatton’s ‘‘ To 
Anthea ;” also, with Miss Banks, Mozart’s duet, ‘‘Crudel perché,” 
after which they were recalled. The concert from first to last was a 
decided success, and the room was crowded with the élite of Islington. 


Tue Lorusury Cuorat Society, under the direction of Mr J. Chip- 
pingdale, gave its third annual concert at the Town Hall, Shoreditch, 
on Wednesday evening, with decided success. There was only one 
fault to find, and that was the extreme length of the programme. 
The choir, a very capital one, sang part-songs, glees, etc., by Mendels- 
sohn, Horsley, G. A. and Walter Macfarren, Barnby, Tours, Smart, 
Sir John Goss, Leslie, ete., all of which were more or less applauded, 
A “canon” by Henry Smart, “Bird of the morning,” was well sung by 
six ladies of the choir. Miss Sophie Ferrari, by her pure and excellent 
style of singing Bishop’s “ Bid me discourse,” and Knight's ballad of “She 
wore a wreath of roses” (encored), made a decided impression. Mr Carby 
Thompson’s tenor voice was heard to advantage in Ascher’s popular 
romance, “ Alice, where art thon?” Mrs J. Chippingdale played Men- 
delssohn’s Andante and Presto agitate, Walter Macfarren’s Tarantelle, and, 
with Mr Walter Macfarren, Mozart’s Sonata in D, and Mendelssohn's 
Allegro brillante, in all of which she was applauded. Mr Chipping- 
dale deserves credit for the way in which he conducted his choir, and 
Mr Walter Macfarren, besides performing his part in the pianoforte 
duet, accompanied the vocal music with his usual ability. 
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LES DAMES VIENNOISES. 


From female soloists upon orchestral instruments to a female orches- 
tra is a perfectly logical step, and Vienna, the city which has so often 
led the world in things musical, took it some time ago. What is more, 
the Viennese ladies have gone forth to show other countries what may 
be done in this new field for the exercise of woman’s rights. America 
was visited by a female orchestra some two vears back, but, unfortunately, 
the members quarrelled, and the enterprise came to naught, Last season 
it was the turn of Paris, and now Mdme Amann Weiolich has brought 
to London a band of fair performers, who recently gave a private 
rehearsal at the Alhambra, to an appreciative and applauding 
audience, The concerts of Les Dames Viennvises have two aspects, inas- 
much as, besides their purely musical character, they present the interest 
of a decided novelty. A lady conductor, 5éton in hand, flanked by lady 
fiddlers ; ladies wrestling with double-basses ; ladies blowing into flutes, 
clarionets, hautboys, and bassoons; and ladies banging drums and 
clashing cymbals, make up a strange spectacle, which, no doubt, will be 
one of the attractions of the season. The fair performers are young and 
comely, moreover, and, as they all dress alike, the tout ensemble is pleasing 
as well as singular. [Regarded as an assertion of woman’s independence, 
the orchestra is incomplete. There are trumpets, trombones, horns, 
and other lip and lung instruments to be played, from which the ladies 
shrink, leaving them to representatives of the sterner sex in the shape 
of lads and young men, who, however, are put in the background, 
where they take away from the charm of the spectacle as little as may 
be. Of course a female orchestra has its special privileges, and may 
play indifferently without fear of retribution; bat Madame Amann 
Weinlich and her fair troop are quite able to dispense with any favour 
on account of their sex. As regards precision, delicacy, ana general 
artistic qualifications, they come up to the standard of the best male 
orchestras, being deficient only in power and in quality of tone. It was 
a treat to hear, on Saturday, with what brilliancy and precision the 
ladies played the overtures to Zampa and the Bohemian Girl, Strauss’s 
« Pizzicato” polka, and other compositions equally good, as testing 
their ability. That there are efficient soloists among them was proved 
by Mdlle Anna de Blank and Mdlle Louise Dellemayer, who respect- 
ively gave Sainton’s violin fantasia on Lucrezia, and Offenbach’s Musette, 
for violoncello, with rare skill and feeling. In point of fact, the 
Viennese ladies are come to present us with able and enjoyable perform- 
ances, as well as a novel spectacle, and have thus a double claim upon 


public favour. 
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SUBJECT-MATTER AND LANGUAGE OF THE DRAMA 
OF THE FUTURE. 

Although the stage representation of supernatural matter 
would seem to be of questionable propriety, such matter has 
been largely drawn upon for dramatic purposes, not least for 
the fables of opera libretti; and it is a noteworthy fact that operas 
having such material for their basis almost invariably command 
an audience, From these premises, we might come to the con- 
clusion that, to the satisfaction which mankind experiences in 
the contemplation of the supernatural, we owe what some persons 
would term an aberration of the dramatic fable into this channel; 
we might further assume that the feelings which such contempla- 
tion excites originate in the same inward necessity, and are as 
purely natural as those which, in primitive races, gave rise to 
the worship of idols, and to sacrificial offerings; in civilized 
nations, to the adoration of an invisible, but all-powerful Deity. 

Taking into consideration the predisposition of the human 
mind to regard with more than ordinary interest all evidences of 
powers beyond those of nature, an interest evinced not only in 
the peculiarity above-mentioned, but also in the superstitions of 

every village, and which may be regarded as the birth of the 
spirit of enquiry, seeing that it is to Wonder we owe all scientific 
research ; taking this into consideration, 1 say, Wagner’s state- 
ment that Mythos alone is adapted to the proper development of 
the musical drama, will offer less of the extraordinary than a first 
glance might lead us to imagine. Wagner does not jump at this 
conclusion, but demonstrates its truthin upwards of ahundred pages 
of letterpress. Taking his stand upon the unsuccessful dramatic 
productions of the modern colossi of literature—unsuccessful 
because based upon other affections than those of pure human 
individuality —he seeks a form of the drama which will serve to 
call into existence an organically healthy state of society. ‘This 
state, however, would be, as he shows, in such direct antagonism 
to political government that its birth could mean nothing less 
than the destruction of the latter, and could only be possible in 
the event of society becoming religiously conscious of its humanity. 
Wagner’s aim is to create this inner consciousness by means of 
the drama, and, at the same time, to make the drama a reflex of 
it. 

His views with regard to the nature of a suitable subject- 
matter* for this drama may be thus briefly stated :— 

If the purpose of the drama be to lead mankind from an imagi- 
nary to a real individuality, it must appeal to the feelings instead 
of to the understanding. A plot which seeks justification by 
the feelings does not encumber itself with a moral, for it is even 
in this manner of justification that the moral rests. Such a plot 

can, therefore, only proceed from relations which are thoroughly 
comprehensible to, and immediately affect the sensibilities of, 
mankind, and which are not connected with any marked phase of 
human existence. To man, the nature of his own species is of 
all subjects the most comprehensible and attractive, and the 
significance which it bears for him increases in the ratio of its 
condensation, Jf the natural powers of mankind gencrally are 
so far condensed as to be ascribed to a single individual, they at 
once become supernatural. Herein we may recognize how the 
instinct of the people tends towards Mythos, in its endeavours to 
represent to itself all divergent phenomena in a condensed form, 
thus becoming, in Mythos, the creator of art, through the attempt 
to render these phenomena comprehensible, art being simply the 
accomplishment of man’s desire to recognize himself in an admired 
object. Mythos is the poem of a gencral view of life, of which it 
offers the only comprehensible picture; and the drama, which is 
the highest art-work of mankind, is the artistic realization of the 
contents and spirit of Mythos. To the explication of this dramatic 
material, alliterative language seems to be eminently adapted by 
reason of its intensity of expression. 

It will be seen that the contractions which the various arts 
must undergo in order that the intentions of Richard Wagner 
may be realized are of a most material character. Not only is 
the music deprived of its individual significance, but the drama 
itself, and with it the language in which it finds its expression, 
are confined within the narrowest limits. It has been doubted 
whether the acquirement of this new form of art will sufficiently 


* “Opera and Drama.” Leipzig: J. J. Weber. 








compensate us for the pernicious effect, which, in the event of 
its general ay we, it would have upon the individual arts which 
are influenced by it, and there certainly would be cause for fear 
could we imagine them, even in the remotest future, thus wholly 
confined ; but there is no reason why each art should not pursue 
its separate course, ever striving after clearer artistic expression, 
or that Wagner’s combination should not exist collaterally to 
ac a nearer approach to the ideal which was indicated by 
luck. 

It has been said that Wagner’s ideas are erroneous, inasmuch 
as he imagines to attain, by means of the least intellectual of 
dramatic subjects, to the most striking intellectual and moral 
results. Such statements, however, can only lead to a false 
impression of the matter, for Wagner himself distinctly remarks 
that he does not strive after the Intellectual, but the Emotional ; 
and it cannot be denied that \/ythus is, as he asserts, of a highly 
emotional character. It offers us, in allegory, a history of primi- 
tive—and, as Wagner points out in his illustration of the Edipus 
myth, perhaps even of present and future man, his joys, pains, 
and aspirations—in a state of condensation which renders it easy 
of comprehension. ‘Thus, fn Rheingold, we are told how the 
better nature of man was obscured by the passion of avarice, 
and of the curse which gold carried with it. 

The form of the drama, then, is most simple, and the nature of 
its subject removes the necessity (if in the face of the opinions 
expressed by Dr Johnson, and the protests of modern drama, we 
can acknowledge such necessity ever to have existed) of observing 
the unities of ‘lime and Place, which expand, therefore, with the 
action of the Drama, The extreme condensation of the subject- 
matter naturally obviates the necessity for frequent change of 
scene; but, for all that, greater scope is allowed to the scenic 
art than, perhaps, to any concerned, Not being subject to the 
general law of contraction, it may attain to even higher develop- 
ment, Already the extraordinary effectiveness of scene in the 
‘* Vorspeil” to Der Ring der Niebelungen, has been admitted in terms 
of unqualified praise by those who had the good fortune to be 
present on the occasion of its performance in Munich, in Septem- 
ber, 1869, 

To the use of alliterative language—in which alone the drama 
of the future is to find its expression—many objections might 
be made, In the first place it is doubtful whether anything can 
be gained by the revival of a style of composition which has long 
since died a natural death. Alliteration, as an occasional orna- 
ment of verse, is to be tolerated and even admired ; but when it 
forms the skeleton, as it were, of entire compositions, it becomes 
even more tedious and pernicious than rhyme. Further, for us 
it no longer possesses any associations, so that we can admire it 
none the more for being told that it was the language “ in 
which the people themselves poetised, while still creators of 
inyths.” 

While we may acknowledge the necessity for the versification 
of matter intended for musical performance, we cannot think 
similarly of either rhyme or alliteration, which, without adding 
one iota to the general effect, are no less swallowed up in 
Wagner’s musical drama than in the most trivial of Italian 
operas. The hundred and one varieties of alliterative verse, 
known to antiquaries, were simply so many bonds laid upon 
the free development of poetic thought. Having once broken 
_— bonds, let us not suffer ourselves to be again confined by 
them. 

‘Taking Wagner's drama as it stards, we can but acknowledge 
it a success, However, the contractive influence which art 
exerts upon individual subjects to the excision of all superfluity 
of expression, and which obtains to great activity when applied 
to a combination of emotional subjects, would seem to be a bar 
to any material progress in the direction indicated. Further, the 
nature of the art-work renders it peculiarly unadapted to per- 
formance under circumstances necessitating a translation of the 
poem, and, on this account, may be said to be only of national, 
in some other minor respects, only of local interest. 

WaLter E, Lawson. 


Lop1.—The Corporation have voted an annual grant of 2,700 francs 


towards supporting a School of Music. This is not a large sum ; but 


then Lodi is not a large place. 
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J. 8S. DWIGHT ON WAGNER'S FAUST. 

Wagner’s Faust overture (an early work, we are told, and originally 
intended for the first movement of a symphony) comes round upon us 
like a very heavy nightmare every year or two now for some fifteen 
years ; we should have been rid of the vampire long ago, but that the 
galvanic lifting power of the Thomas orchestra finds weighty illustra- 
tion in it.. As a piece of music it is uncouth, extravagant, and, with 
the exception of one or two brief movements, dreary and unlovely. As 
a conception of Faust, it is coarse and materialistic. The discontent 
which it expresses seems to be nothing mental, spiritual, suggestive of 
a deep soul's experience ; but rather the result of some internal physical 
disturbance—a subject for a good country doctor rather than for a 
Goethe or a great musician, For the life of us we can discern no Faust 
in all that rumbling, groaning, heaving, yearning, that chaotic welter- 
ing mass of tones; if no more were the matter with said Faust, he 
surely was not worth the writing of a long poem about, nor of a sym- 
phony either, as Wagner seems to have discovered after getting through 
with one “fytte” of it. Now, to our dull imagination the overture 
called up the image, not of Faust (not even ‘a” Faust), but rather of 
the monster Polyphemus, with his one eye put out, rolling upon the 
ground, groaning and gnashing his teeth, and bellowing curses after sly 
Ulysses and his comrades, Call it “a” or the Polyphemus overture, 
and it will take its place fitly in the modern “ programme music ;” but 
wherefore Faust doth not appear. Surely Wagner can do—has done— 
better things than that; he is more at home among his mythical 
dramatis persone, his vague, rast, Niebelungen shadows. Faust is too 
human for him,—Dwight’s “ Boston Journal of Music.” 


a 


BLIND MUSICIANS. 


Through the kindness of the Duke and Duchess of Westminster, 
a musical entertainment was given at Grosvenor House, by the 
pupils of the Royal Normal College and Academy of Music for the 
Blind. This most deserving institution is situated at Upper Norwood, 
and its object is, in the words of the prospectus, “ to afford the youthful 
blind, of either sex and of any rank, who possess the requisite talent, 
:@ thorough general and musical education, so as to qualify them to 
become self-supporting, useful members of society.” What may be 
done by skilled teaching was well shown at the concert, at which a 
programme of vocal and instrumental music was given in a manner 
highly creditable, apart from any consideration of the blindness 
of the musicians, One of the great saloons of Grosvenor House 
was crowded with the ladies and gentlemen invited, and their 
attention and interest testified the most lively sympathy. The Duke 
of Westminster, as president, and Sir Rutherford Alcock, as honorary 
treasurer, of the institution, explained in a few words the excellence 
of the cause which the concert was intended to plead, and the urgent 
need of funds to enlarge an institution which has already produced 
such results, and before which there lies a great harvest of usefulness, 
only to be reaped by liberal and benevolent aid. Seventeen thousand 
pounds are needed “ to complete the sum required for the purchase of 
the site, for the erection of the additional schoul and other buildings, 
and to provide the furniture, the musical instruments, and special 
appliances necessary for the efficient instruction of the blind.” Sir 
Rutherford Alcock announced a donation of £500 from Baroness Meyer 
de Rothschild, given in memory of the late Baron, and another gift 
of the like sum by an anonymous benefactor, towards the purchase of 
the organ. Looking upon the rank of sightless singers and players, 
tenderly resting their violins upon their knees, while a little girl, so 
young that her foot could not reach the pedal of the piano, went 
through a pretty piece of music with nimbl® fingers, unerring in the 
dark, one felt the force of the double appeal of sad infirmity and 
surprising skill, It will be very strange if the five or six hundred 
people who thronged so eagerly to Grosvenor House yesterday have 
not heart enough among them all to make up at least a moiety of the 
money required. It would be a shame if very many of them, and of 
those who read these lines, are not found ready and willing to second 
the efforts of the Duke of Westminster, and of those others who have 
hitherto borne the weight of this most excellent and necessary insti- 
tution, But we have no such fear, and need only add that donations 
and annual subscriptions are received by Messrs Barclay, Bevan, & Co., 
54, Lombard Street, E.C.; by Messrs Ransom, Bouverie, & Co., 1, 
Pall Mall East; and by the Hon, Treasurer and Hon. Secretaries, at 
the offices, 28, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. Cheques, &c., may 
be made payable to the Hon. Treasurer, Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. 
On the 23rd inst., the cause of the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind will be farther advocated at a meeting at the Mansion House, 
the Right Hon, the Lord Mayor in the chair. 








-New York.—According to report, Herr Grau has engaged Mad, 
beginning in March next, at the 


Ristori for a series of performances, 






MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIP. 
(To the Editor of the ‘Musical World.”) 
Sir,—An answer, dedicated to me concerning my suggestion respect- 
ing an appeal for collecting money for the Mendelssohn Scholarship, 
in your journal of May 30, signed Frederick Penna, I cannot allow to pass 
without contradictory observations. To enter fully into his arguments 
I repudiate, for the reason (and I presume he will not find himself 
offended} that they seem to me not only strange, but also curious, and 
if Scholarships do not suit the writer, I answer him, without using words 
as he does, viz., “ degrading,” “ speculative,” “ charity,” &c., that they 
have not only been founded for musical purposes, but for all branches 
in art and sciences, and are much loved in this country, nay, may be 
considered as English institutions. They have been carried out with 
success before Mr Penna and the writer of these lines were in existence, 
and I hope they will continue their good purpose and flourish when we 
are both forgotten. It seems to me that the writer, in his temper, mis- 
understands, or is not at all properly informed on the subject, if he con- 
siders that the idea of creatinga new Scholarship is my proposal? I 
answer him by repeating that good men and of great repute have formed 
the plan and taken it up, and I am far from claiming any praise for the 
scheme ; and would advise him to argue his flat and out-of-the-way 
mentioned opinions by addressing himself to the Committee of the 
Mendelssohn Scholarship. He will be answered by more able men 
than I consider myself; and I confess, also, that his logic is too abstract 
in many points to battle with. Perhaps he may be soothed down by a 
nomination to be one of the umpires for electing the successful candi- 
date for the Scholarship. Not having the pleasure of knowing him, he 
will kindly excuse me in case I may, perhaps, have said either too much 
or too little, and if he will take the trouble to look around, he can find 
different opinions in public print to his own—I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, Dr Ferpivanp Rages, 
Malvern House, Queen's Terrace, South Hackney, 
June 17, 1874. 





THE MAIDEN’S LAST FAREWELL. 
IN THE DAY OF CREMATION. 
By Joun Pavt. 


Then the night wore on, and we knew the worst, 
That the end of it all was nigh: 

Three doctors they had from the very first— 
And what could one do but die ? 

“Oh, William !” she cried “ strew no blossoms of spring, 
For the new ‘apparatus’ might rust ; 

But say that a handful of shavings you'll bring, 
And linger to see me combust. 

“ Oh, promise me, love, by the fire-hole you'll watch, 
And when mourners and stokers convene, 

You will see that they light me some solemn, slow match, 
And warn them against kerosene. 

‘Tt would cheer me to know, ere these rude breezes waft 
My essences far to the pole, 

That one whom I love will look to the draught, 
And have a fond eye on the coal. 


“ Then promise me, love,”—and her voice fainter grew— 
“ While this body of mine calcifies, 

You will stand just as near as you can to the flue, 
And gaze while my gases arise. 

“‘ For Thompson—Sir Henry—has found out a way 
(Of his ‘ process’ you’ve surely heard tell), 

And you burn like a parlor-match gently away, 
Nor even offend by a smell. 

“ So none of the dainty need sniff in disdain 
When my carbon floats up to the sky ; 

And I’m sure, love, that you will never complain, 
Though an ash should blow into your eye. 

‘ Now promise me, love ”—and she murmured low— 
“ When the calcification is o’er, 

You will sit by my grave in the twilight glow— 
I mean by my furnace door : 

“ Yes, promise me, love, while the seasons revolve 
On their noiseless axles, the years, 

You will visit the kiln where you saw me ‘ resolve,’ 
And leach my pale ashes with tears.” 

To Sir Heyry THompson. 














* Lyceum Theatre, 
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LETTERS FROM MENDELSSOHN TO HILLER.* 
Leipsic, March 3rd, 1843. 


“ Dear Ferpinanp,—Best thanks for your dear, good, kind, long letter, 
which gave me great pleasure ; especially what you say about your Opera, and 
your own satisfaction with it, and its conclusion ; you feel this now that your 
work is done, whilst others would only feel it on the day of performance, after 
receiving laurel wreaths and poems, and such like ; but really the satisfaction 
can only be true and genuine when one has finished one’s work. I am quite 
delighted with all that you say about it, and I have no doubt whatever that a 
work written in such a spirit, and from the depths of your soul, cannot fail to 
make an impression on your countrymen. 

“ But it will not only meet with success, it will deserve it—which in these 
days is saying ten thousand times more. How I look forward to it! Pray 
don’t dream of letting the first performance be anywhere but in Frankfort ; it 
would be the greatest mistake. You know how much importance I attach to 
one’s native country ; in your present circumstances you should also consider 
your native town—they are fond of you there, they know all about you, and 
have to make amends for former slights in their behaviour towards you. Little 
as I should like to enforce this for the sake of making a bad thing pass for 
good, so much the more would I do it to ensure success for a good thing. 
Besides, all the theatres in Germany are at present in a bad state, so do not 
let yourself be deterred by any defect in your Frankfort theatre; rather try 
and improve it and all the others as well, by degrees. How can you wonder 
at N.’s success? They put all that into the newspapers themselves : and you 
who read them don’t know what to think of it all, whilst I, meantime, am 
mnuch better off, for I have become such a Septembriseur against all newspapers 
that I believe nothing, absolutely nothing, except what I see with my eyes on 
the music-paper, or hear with my ears. Unfortunately it is somewhat the 
same thing with Wagner; I am afraid that a great deal becomes exaggerated 
in that quarter; and those musicians, whom I know to be conscientious people, 
increase my fear not a little. Still I have not yet heard any connected things 
out of his operas, and I always think that it must be better than people say, 
Talent he has most certainly, and I was delighted that he got that place, though 
even that made him enemies enough in the course of those few weeks, as I will 
tell you when we meet and go for a walk together at sunset. 

‘Your question about your oratorio at Berlin you must explain to me more 
clearly ; what do you mean by ‘ being able to give a performance?’ Do you 
want to give a concert on purpose, or do you merely want to give it a hearing 
at the Sing Akademie or elsewhere? The Subscription concerts here begin on 
the 1st of October ; there is no regular musical season in Berlin before the 
middle of September ; so that if you come, as you say, towards the end of 
August, and spend a few quiet weeks with us here or in Dresden, it would then 
be the regular concert season. Now do carry this out, and fulfil these fine 
plans and promises as soon as the summer comes on. We want a good singing- 
master for our Music School. Please tell me if there is one to be found in 
Germany. Meantime I have had hard work to stop them from altogether 
doing away with the teaching of singing, which is almost more necessary 
than anything else. Thirty-four pupils have sent in their names, and the 
school is to be opened in the middle of April. Schumann will teach 
the piano, and so shall I. Next Thursday, as I hear, is the hundredth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Leipsic Subscription Concerts, and the orchestra 
is to have a supper. My symphony is out, and to be had since yesterday ; Guhr 
did not say anything definite about it, or I should have sent it to him sooner. 
I hunted out that Scena for Mdlle. Schloss, for her Benefit Concert, wrote a 
new Allegro to it, and so helped to make a full room. Otherwise it has little 
merit, I have written the Walpurgis Night all over again from beginning to 
end ; in fact, it is altogether a different thing now, and a hundred times better, 
But I am still in doubt about having it engraved. Many remembrances to 
your wife from me and mine. Don’t forget your ‘¢ FEwix.” 





a we Pe 


“Hans de Bulow non agsisteva jeri alla rappre- 
sentazione che ha abvuto {noo in Chiega San Warco. 
Dans ve Bulow non dev’ essere annoverato fra i 
forestieri accorsi a Wilano per wdire la musica gacra 
bi Cerdi.”—Milan, 











* Now publishing in Macmillan’s Magazine, translated by E. M, von Glehn. 





WAIFS, 


Herr Johann Strauss has returned to Vienna after his Italian tour. 

Herr Herbeck, of Vienna, has received from his Emperor the Iron 
Cross and a patent of nobility. 

A prevalent report that MM. Strakosch and Ferri are the new 
directors of the Russian operahouses is inexact. The new impresario is 
Signor Pollini, who is now in London making engagements. 

Glinka’s Life for the Czar is said to have improved upon acquaintance 
in the estimation of the Milanese; and now, perhaps, Herr von Biilow 
will graciously withdraw his excommunication of the Italians, as barbari 
latini, 

The wonderful London correspondent of the Europe Artiste, writing 
before the production of J? Tali , announced that the principal 
réle was to be “ created” by Mdlle Marie Roze. What would Madame 
Nilsson say ? 

The Leeds Musical Festival begins on the 14th, and ends on the 
17th October. Amongst the selections will be Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang 
and St Paul, Handel's Messiah, Macfarren’s John the Baptist, and 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 

Mr D’Oyley Carte has taken the Opéra Comique for three years, 
At the close of the run of Giroflé-Girofla, about the 6th of August, 
he will produce opéra-bouffe in English, with a new singer, who is 
expected to make a tremendous hit. 

The Hornet says :—‘ Despite all rumours, it is scarcely probable that 
the Alexandra Palace will be opened before April, 1875. The grounds 
will, of course, be eligible at once; but even the great hall will take at 
least three months to finish, and many plasterers and carpenters were 
knocked off on Saturday.” 

Speaking of Verdi's now celebrated Requiem, and its equally cele. 
brated exponents, Mesdames Stolz and Waldmann, an eminent Paris 
critic says:—“ We were told that there were no more Italian singers 
in Italy, here are two German ladies who victoriously prove the con- 
trary!” It did not appear in the Charivari. 

A St Louis newspaper says graphically of Salvini’s Othello: ‘It was 
the awakening fury of the Hyrcanian tiger, disturbed at his feast of 
blood, or the distended tempest of a tropic land, laying all waste before 
it. The audience was horror struck.” [It is sugyested that, under the 
circumstances, the money should have been refunded at the door.] 

* * * * * * provided a sumptuous musical feast for his countless 
patrons, and the only regret that could have been felt at the conclusion 
of this memorable entertainment was that, in the final piece—Bach’s 
D minor concerto, magnificently played by Madame Néruda and Herr 
Joachim—the last tones from the magic bow of the incomparable 
Hungarian violoncellist were heard among us for many months to come. 

The subject of Mr Macfarren’s oratorio, John the Baptist, is of 
remarkable interest. It has afforded him aniple scope for the exhibition 
of consummate knowledge of the musical art, all the resources of which 
he has at command, In character and feeling it is both sacred and 
dramatic, the first portion partaking largely of the former, the second 
part of the latter element. We have no hesitation in claiming for this 
important.choral and orchestral composition the title “ great.” It is, 
without doubt, the greatest work of its class ever attempted by an 
English composer, and may justly take rank after Mendelssohn's 
Elijah. Although in some parts Handelian, in others Mendelssohnian, 
it has special charaeteristics which entitle it to be named original in its 
conception and in its technical arrangement.—Circle. 

Dr Hans von Bulow, if we may believe the French and Italian papers, 
has been “ putting his fgot in it.” ‘he best friends of the Wagner 
connection must admit that they are not remarkable for tolerance of 
other people’s tastes; and it seems that von Biilow, vexed at the little 
success in Italy of Glinka’s opera, Life for the Czar, took occasion, on 
being politely offered by the municipality of Milan an admission to 
the performance of Verdi's Mass, to vilify with a will the whole matter. 
If we are to believe the wild articles of certain French papers on the 
incident, the German pianist indulged in a frantic tirade. ‘* What do 
they take me for,” he is reported to have gone about saying, “to think 
that I am going to St Marco with a long-eared crowd to hear a Requiem 
of Verdi? I should die of laughter. Let the Paris critics go: it will 
suit them and they it. I intend to shut myself up for the day, so as 
to be able to prove an alibi should I ever be accused of having gone to 
hear it.” Such is the story, though told by French papers with an 
excited exaggeration as offensive as the conduct attributed to the 
German virtuoso, Having strained the various accounts to find the 
facts at the bottom of the fuss, we can only, ourselves, discover one—it 
seems clear that Dr Hans von Bulow was not present. But that the 
whole account is substantially true no one who has noted the arrogance 
of the Men of the Future will consider unlikely.—Musical Standard, 


Varexcta.—It is proposed to establish a Conservatory of Music here. 
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Anava.—A statue of Petrarch is to be inaugurated here on the 18th 
July. If, as stated, it cost only 18,000 francs, it cannot rank very high 
as a work of art. 

Lisson.—During the past Italian season at the San Carlo, La Favorita 
was given 15 times; Matilde di Shabran, 14 times; Faust, 11 times; 
Dinorah, 9 times; J Puritani, 8 times; La Forza del Destino, 8 times; 
Poliuto, 7 times; Rigoletto, 5 times; Saffo, 5 times; Ji Trovatore, 
twice; Lucrezia Borgia, twice; Jl Barbiere, once; and Lucia di 
Lammermoor, once, 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
ASHDOWN & PARRY —“‘I think of thee,” song, by C, H. Shepherd. 
AUGENER & Co.—‘‘ Romanza,” dedicated to Madame Arabella Goddard, and ‘“‘ Am 
See im Wald,” three musical sketches, by C, H, Shepherd. 
NovELLo, Ewer & Co.—‘‘O praise the Lord,” anthem, by C. H. Shepherd; “‘ That 
smile of thine,” by 8. 8. Stratton. 
ApAMs & BergesForD (Birmingham).— The Magic Harp,” by S, 8, Stratton, 
J. B, CRAMER & Co.—‘‘ The Messenger,” song, by Ramiro Vega, 
LAMBORN Cock.—‘‘ Alone,” by Ramiro Vega. 


Adbertisements. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 


London : Doncaw Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Street, W. 

‘* The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it strengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensivély prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr, 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by ali the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A method as used by the Author for his pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, and 
upon which he has cultivated the voices of Miss Lucy Franklein, Mdlle Alwina 
Valleria, and other successful vocalists, 
Full Music size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co, (late Juttien), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


























NEW ITALIAN SONGS. 


“PERCHE SOGNAR MIA BELLA” ck a a price 3s, 
(Sung by Signor GARDONI.) 
“TUTTO E TORMENTI” PP price 3s. 


(Dedicated to Madame LUCCI-SIEVERS, ) 
Composed by G. MURATORI. 
London: DuNcAN DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street. 


“VIENI, VIENI.” 
“ \JIENI, VIENI.” Serenade. Composed by Aporo 


M FERRARI, and sung with such great success by Miss SopHig FeRrrant at 
r Oberthur 8s Concert, at the Hanover Square Rooms, is published—price 3s.—by 
DUNCAN DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 


EETHOVEN’S POLONAISE, as played by Malle 
icc is published, price 3s., by DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, 
L= ALOUETTES, Impromptu for the Pianoforte, 

by T, Lescnxtizky, as played by Madame EssiporF at her Recitals, is 
published — price 3s,—by DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
YARL KREBS’ STUDY in B flat, as played by Malle 
MARIE Kress at her Pianoforte Recital, at St James's Hall, is published— 
price 38,—by DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, 














U POINT DU JOUR (Daybreak). Morceau de 
Salon pour le Pivnoforte, par IGNACE G1BSONE. Price 3s, London: DuN- 
CAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Just Published, 


HE Celebrated POLONAISE from Glinka’s Opera, 
“LA VIE POUR LE CZAR.” Arranged for the Pianoforte by IGNacz 
GIBSONE. Price 3s. London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





A® BORD DE LA MER. Nocturne for Harp Solo. By 
CHARLES OBERTHUR. Price 4s.—London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, W.; where several of M. OBERTHUR’S popular Compositions for the 
Harp may be obtained. 


“ TTPWARD, WHERE THE STARS ARE SHINING.” 


Sacred Trio. For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, and Contralto, Composed by 


HENRY SMART. Price 4s. 
“TWO PATHWAYS.” Song. Words by F. E. 
Price 3s. ‘“‘This song is 


WEATHERLY. Music by BERTHOLD Tours, 
written with all Mr, Tours’ fluency and knowledge of effect, while presenting 
fewer difficulties than usual. Well sung, it is sure to succeed, the more because 
its subject is unexceptionable,”—AMusical World,—London: DUNCAN DAVISON & 
Co., 244, Regent St., W. 


“ D EINE D'AMOUR.” 


FAIRBROTHER. Price 3s. 


“MHE DANCE OF THE GIPSIES.” For the Piano- 

forte. Composed by WILLIAM CRAWFORD. Price 4s.—London: DUNCAN 
DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W.; where may be obtained, by the same 
Composer, ‘ALBION AND SCOTIA” (Fantasia) and a “ REVERIE” for the 
Pianoforte, price 4s. each. 








Song. The Music by Bernarp 





Issued Monthly. 


| OTSAR HORINA VEHATFILA. | 


Now Ready, Parts I. and II. of 


COLLECTION OF SACRED JEWISH HYMNS 

AND PRAYERS, for a Solo Voice (with Alto, Tenor, or Bass ad, Uibd.). 
Composed, Compiled, and Edited by the Rev. M. Hast (First Reader of the Great 
Synagogue, London), With an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte and Harmonium 
arranged by Professor MICHAEL BERGSON, Price 4s, net. 


With HEBREW, ENGLISH, and GERMAN WORDS. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Yearly Subscription £2 2s,, to be addressed to the Rev, M, Hast, 7, Bury Street, 
Bevis Marks, E,C 




















(Copy of Letter from Sir Julius Benedict. ) 
2, Manchester Square, W., April 27th, 1874. 
DEAR Sir,—I have examined with much interest the parts published of the 
Collection of Sacred Jewish Hymns, composed and compiled by the Rev. M, 
Hast, and edited with your most valuable co-operation. The beautiful and 
characteristic melodies, with their appropriate musician-like accompaniments, 
will, I have no doubt, prove highly attractive to all artists and real amateurs ; 
and, if continued with the same discrimination and carefulness, must eventually 
become a standard work, superseding its predecessors. With best wishes for 
your success, I remain, dear Sir, very truly yours, JuLIvs BENEDICT, 
Michael Bergson, Esq., 21, Shirland Road, Maida Hill. 


“THE MAIDEN’S SIGH.” 


REVERIE for the PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A ‘Maiden’s Sigh’ has been many a time musically illustrated before Lillie 
Albrecht undertook the task ; nevertheless, she has done well.” — The Graphic, 

“Pieces of this class are so numerous that the task of writing another, which 
shall have distinctive features, is one of considerable difficulty. On the whole, 
the fair composer of ‘The Maiden'’s Sigh’ may be congratulated, Her music is 
pleasing, and not without its use in an educational point of view. As an exercise, 
not to say as a pastime, it deserves approval,”—7he Musical World. 

“ Lillie Albrecht’s little piece, ‘The Maiden's Sigh,’ is called a ‘ Reverie for the 
Pianoforte.' It is effective, and a good exercise for the fingers."—London Figaro, 

“©The Maiden’s Sigh,’ a Pianoforte Reverie, by Lillie Albrecht, consists of a 
melody, with embellishments of a conventional and perfectly orthodox character. 
It deserves to have a place among what are sometimes called ‘ Morceaux de Salon.’” 
—The Daily Telegraph, 

“ Pianists will find in Lillie Albrecht's Reverie, ‘The Maiden’s Sigh,’ an acceptable 
little morceau.""—Sunday 7imes, 

“¢The Maiden’s Sigh,’ Reverie for the Pianoforte, by Lillie Albrecht, is a grace. 
ful little piece by a juvenile pianist, whose clever performances have lately 





attracted much attention.”—JUustrated London News, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA 


COVENT GARDEN, 


GOMES’ OPERA, 


“Tl Guarany,” 


PERFORMED FOR THE 41x TIME 
IN ENGLAND, 


THURSDAY, MAY 7/ru. 





The whole of the Music of this popular Opera 


can now be had in Single Numbers. 





VOCAL SCORE, COMPLETE, 21s. 





Various Pianoforte Arrangements by Celebrated 


Composers may be had. 





BOOKS OF AIRS ARRANGED BY 
W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 


SOLO. DUET, 
In Two Books, each. ae 6s. 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 





THE MUSIC 


FROM 


OFFENBACH'S 


NEW OPERA BOUFFE, 


LA JOLIE 
PARFUMEUDE, 


AS PERFORMED AT; THE 


ALHAMBRA THEATRE. 





LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
295, REGENT STREET, 
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Sung by Mdme ADELINA PATTI 
at the Composer’s Concert with un- 
precedented suc cess. 


| “THE 
BIRD THAT CAME 
IN SPRING” 


SONG. 


Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Edition in F, for Soprano. 
Edition in D, for Contralto. 














“THE BIRD THAT CAME IN SPRING” is one of the 
prettiest songs of recent days, and the unaffected 
manner in which it was sung by Mdme Adelina 
Patti, obtained for it a well-merited encore.”— 
“ The Times,” June 9th. 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 


CHAPPELL & C0.'S 
PEOPLE'S 


HARMONIUM 


SOLID DARK OAK CASE. 


ALEXANDRE. 
Price FOUR GUINEAS. | 


J 





JE IS 


Cc | 







Or with FIVE OCTAVES, 
PRICE FIVE GUINEAS, 







Size—Length, 2 ft. 6 in.; Depth, 11 in.; Height, 2 ft. 9} in. 


=. 
Compass, 4 Octaves, e— to nb - 
F 


fat 
+ 


C—— 


This Harmonium has been designed expressly to meet the frequent demands 
made for a small Instrument of good quality of tone, and at a price within the 
reach of all. By the aid of newly invented machinery, and the combined re- 
sources of Messrs. ALExaNpke’s large manufactory, Cuappett & Co. can now 
offer the above marvel of cheapness, elegance, and good quality of tone, for Four 
Guineas. It will be found invaluable for small Class Room, Cottage, or Library. 
As a musical cadeau it will be appreciated both for its sweet tone and pleasing 


appearance. 











Also, with Celeste Stop, One Row and a-half of Vibrators, 


Price FIVE GUINEAS. 





CHAPPELL & CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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BALFE'S “IL TALISMANO.' 





“ The full-dress rehearsal of /2 Talismano, last night, was honoured by the 
presence of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. At the end of the 
rehearsal the Prince sent for Madame Balfe, widow of the Composer, and, after 
expressing the gratification he had derived from the performance, accepted the 
dedication of the work.” —TZimes, June 10th. 


Messrs DUFF & STEWART 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


M. W. BALFE’S 


GRAND OPERA, 


‘Tl Talismano’ 


The English Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHISON, 
The Italian Translation by Sig. G. ZAFFIRA, 


PERFORMED AT HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
IS NOW READY. 


A Folio Edition of the Entire Work, with English 
and Italian Words, Pro-em, Memoir and Portrait of the 
Composer, 


ONE GUINEA. 





Pianoforte Arrangements by 


Sir J. BENEDICT, | E. L. HIME, 
W. KUHE, | J. T. TREKELL, 
B. RICHARDS, | &e., &c. 


Waltzes, Galop, and Quadrille by 
CHARLES GODFREY. 





DUFF & STEWART 
147, OXFORD STREET, 





M. W. BALFE’S GRAND OPERA, 
|L TALISMANO, 


ESSRS. DUFF & STEWART beg to announce that 

‘IL TALISMANO’ (‘ THE TALISMAN’), a New 

and Original Grand Opera, founded on Sir Walter Scott’s 

Novel, with the original English Words by Arruur 
Marruison, and Italian Translation by Signor G. Zarrira, 


The Music, by M. W. BALFE, 
May be had complete, price 21s. 


The principal Songs, Duets, &c., sung by Madame 
CHRISTINE NILSSON (Edith Plantagenet), Mdlle MARIE 
ROZE (Queen Berengaria), Signor CAMPANINT (Sir 
Kenneth, of Scotland), and Signor ROTA (Richard Ccur 
de Lion), may be had separately. Also Pianoforte Arrange- 
ments and Dance Music. 


VOCAL. 

EDITH’S PRAYER (Placida Notte), sung 7 Madame CuRIsTINE 

Nixsson, original edition te 
Transposed in C and B flat 

GOLDEN LOVELOCKS (Folta Chioma), Duet, Tener and "Bass ies 

THE ROSE SONG (Candido fiore), sung by Signor Campanrnt (in E 
flat and A flat) 

OH! WHO SHALL SING THE RAPT URE (Oh! chi amor, fud ma) 
sung by Signor Rora, original edition 

Transposed i inF. 

MONARCH SUP RE ME (Sommo Signore), Prayer, and WAR SONG 
(L’arco tendete), sung by Signor Rota 

ON BALMY WING A te coll’ aure a sera) sung by Signor Caur ANINT 
(in Band F) . 

WEARY HOURS ( Ahi che tedio che languor), Duet ‘from Chorus of Ladies 

BENEATH A PORTAL (La guerra appena), Romance of Navarre, 
sung by Mdlle Rozx (in F and E flat) ane 

THE LADYE EVELINE (Canzone d’Evelina), sung by Madame 
CirristinE Nixsson (in E flat and C) 

KEEP THE RING (Quest’ annel), Duet, sung by Madame ‘Cunisrixe 
Nixsson and Signor CAMPANINI ... 

WHY SWEETHEART (Cara, perché si dolente), Trio, Madame Cuxterms 
Nixsson, Mdlle Marie Roze, and Signor Rora 

CRUSADERS’ MARCH _... 

A SONG TO MERRIE ENGLAND (Cantiam det Inghilterra), Part 
Song, S. A. T. and B. ... eee 

DITTO. Glee, arranged by G. A. Macfasren iia 

RADIANT SPLENDOURS (Nella dolce inane sung ty Madame 
CuRIsTINE NILSSON _... 

DITTO (in B flat) .. see eve 


PIANOFORTE. 





WitHEtm Kune 
E. L. Hime 
Wituetm Kune 


THE ROSE SONG 
DITTO 
FIRST FANTASIA. 
SECOND DITTO. 
FANTASIA 
WAR SONG a Brintey RicHaArps 
THE TALISMAN WALTZ . ke CHARLES GODFREY 
DITTO GALOP . eu ons Do. 
DITTO QU ADRILLE Do. 


JULES ROCHARD’ s EASY PIECES. 


BENEATH A PORTAL 

RADIANT SPLENDOURS 

LADIES’ CHORUS AND WAR SONG 

THE ROSE SONG aoe eo 

THE CRUSADERS’ MARCH 

GOLDEN LOVE-LOCKS AND OH! WHO SHALL SING THE 
RAPTURE ove 


Do. 
E. L. Hime 








LONDON: 


DUPE & STHWART, 
147, OXFORD STREET. 
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